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CHAPTEE I 

A LIMB OP THE LAW 

The first week in August was drawing to a 
close, and the coming vacation was casting its 
long shadow over the lawyers' lajid of Lincoln's 
Inn and the Temple. 

That last fortnight of the Trinity Sittings 
is a trying time for the struggHng barrister, 
whose profession keeps him in chambers until 
the twelfth of August arrives and frees him for 
six or eight weeks from the weary period of 
waiting, which is the daily portion for nine 
months in the year of the great majority of the 
men who are engaged, or wish to be engaged, 
in the study and practice of the law. 

In those hot summer days learned judges are 
apt to be rather testy in temper, and show Httle 
respect for the ingenious arguments of youthful 
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advocates. Clients too, -having already sent their 
wives and families to holiday quarters, want to 
join them as soon as possible. Counsel are 
therefore expected to finish off odds and ends 
of work with the utmost dispatch, and get cases 
in the list adjourned to October. By this time 
also the atmosphere of the courts and judges' 
chambers is so heated, in more senses than one, 
that it is only rendered tolerable by the com- 
forting reflection that it will soon be exchanged 
for the bracing breezes of the moor and the 
sea-side. 

By the common consent of all concerned the 
Long Vacation ought to begin on the first of 
August. Lawyers, however, are the most con- 
servative class in our conservative country, 
and this much-desired change in the legal 
almanac has hitherto caused a vast amount of 
talk, but so far has not produced any more 
tangible result. In fact, it seems destined to 
be postponed till its present siipporters have 
passed to a land where a higher law prevails 
than the curious medley of ancient custom and 
sound sense which constitutes the Common Law 
of the realm, and, with the help of a few supple- 
mentary statistics, regulates the rights of so 
many of the inhabitants of the civilised world. 

In his chambers in Paper Buildings a young 
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counsel, after a bustling day's work in the 
courts, was considering a letter inviting him 
to spend a portion of his holiday in York- 
shire. 

He was a dark-haired, keen-eyed young man 
of thirty, with a good open forehead, and square 
chin betokening strength of character and deter- 
mination. Now, as he lent back in his arm-chair 
and pufEed rather savagely at a short brier pipe, 
his face showed that for once in a way he found 
it no easy matter to make up his mind upon the 
subject of his reflections. 

Fred Paterson, barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple and North-eastern Circuit, had made 
a good start in his profession, and was 
looked upon as a coming man both in London 
and the provinces. The eldest son of a promi- 
nent Nonconformist minister at Leeds, he had 
been educated at the local grammar school, 
won a scholarship at Cambridge, taken a good 
degree, and then followed up his school and 
college successes by obtaining a first-class law 
studentship at the Inner Temple. 

Among his father's friends and admirers at 
Leeds were several sohcitors. These gentlemen 
had followed the young man's career with pride 
and interest, and after his call to the Bar had 
given him a start by sending him work in 
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London, and giving him briefs at the assizes 
and sessions of his native town. 

In addition to good all-round abilities Fred 
possessed a ready tongue and a pleasant manner. 
Consequently, he had taken fidl advantage of 
his opportunities, and was now building up a 
practice, which already brought him an income 
of eight hundred a year, and showed every sign 
of growing into a fine business. 

During the past two years the young man 
had also worked hard £i.t politics. At Leeds he 
had assisted the Liberal Association by improving 
the methods of their registration and speaking 
well and to the point at their political meetings. 
This work had brought him in contact with the 
member for North Leeds, with the result that 
a strong friendship had been formed between 
that gentleman and the young advocate. 

James Pocklington, the Parliamentary repre- 
sentative for the northern division of the York- 
shire town, was the head of the well-known firm 
of chemical manufacturers, Pocklington and 
Company, Limited, of Leeds and Huddersfield. 
The worthy member was a stout, prosperous man 
of fifty, who after thirty years' hard work was 
now able to leave the greater part of the active 
management of his business to his co-directors. 
When ParUament was not sitting he enjoyed 
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the life of a country gentleman at Bilton Grange, 
a fine property near Eipon. There lie kept a 
select stud of brood mares, and owned a racing 
stable, from whicb many a winner was sent to 
the North - country meetings, and occasional 
representatives went further afield to the more 
important Southern fixtures of the turf at Epsom, 
Ascot, and Newmarket. 

For several years James Pocklington had 
been devoted to racing, and had always been 
especially desirous of winning one of the great 
races of the year with an animal bred and reared 
in the home paddocks, and trained on the private 
galloping ground at Bilton Grange. 

In these latter days the South-country stables 
have had it all their own way on the turf. In 
fact, the good old times, when the Wizard of the 
North often descended upon Epsom and New- 
market with a classic winner, seem to have 
departed for good and all. 

Squire Pocklington was a North-countryman 
to the backbone. His cherished ambition was 
to show the racing world once more that a 
Yorkshire horse, bred and owned by a York- 
shireman, could defeat the best representatives 
of the South on Epsom Downs and Doncaster's 
Town Moor. 
He was now spending the recess at his covmtry 
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seat, and had written inviting Fred Paterson 
to come there for the first six weeks of the vaca- 
tion, a period which would embrace the race 
meetings of the far-famed Northern Circuit at 
York and Doncaster. 

Several times did Fred read and re-read the 
letter, which ran as follows : — 

" Dear PatbesOn, — Have you made any plans 
for your vacation ? If not, will you confer 
a great favour on me by coming to stay with us 
here, and acting as my private secretary for six 
weeks ? 

" I want your assistance in the preparation of 
a series of speeches which I have got to make 
to my constituents in October. 

" As an antidote to that work I can offer you 
some good fun and plenty of racing. We mean 
to do York and Doncaster thoroughly, and I shall 
have some horses running at both meetings. 
Amongst them is a useful colt, that I fancy 
possesses a good outside chance of winning the 
Leger. 

" You will be able to see the gees at exercise, 
and then witness their performances on the 
racecourse. 

"When there is no racing going on, we will 
spend the mornings together over blue-books 
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and fiscal pamphlets, and our afternoons at 
golf on our home links. 

" Be a good fellow and come here as my private 
secretary for a nominal salary of seven guineas 
a week. 

" Let me know, as soon as you can, whether 
you will come, and if so, how soon we may 
expect you. — Sincerely yours, 

" James Pocklington." 

This was the invitation about which Fred 
Paterson found it so difficult to come to a definite 
conclusion on that August afternoon. 



CHAPTER II 

PROS AND CONS 

In the days of his boyhood under the paternal 
roof Fred had been taught that horse-racing 
was a pernicious pastime, and that its followers 
were taking a certain road to future perdition. 
On many occasions the worthy minister held 
forth to his family circle on the evils of the turf, 
and gave lurid descriptions of the terrible results 
of betting and gambling to their victims. 

At Leeds Grammar School, however, the boy 
happened to be thrown into the company of a 
set of sporting youths, who spent most of their 
time in discussing racing, and gave their friend 
flowing accounts of the engrossing amusement 
which possesses so many adherents amongst 
Yorkshiremen of all ages. 

These typical North-country schoolboys were 
in the habit of reading the sporting newspapers, 
and wagering with their pocket money on the 
results of races. With the keen relish that 
forbidden fruit always brings to th.e palates 
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of its tasters. Master Fred soon followed the 
example of his companions. At the age of 
fifteen he began to study the racing news in 
the papers. A few months afterwards he took 
to betting in shillings with a local bookmaker. 

His fondness for the sport increased during 
his Cambridge days, when he became a constant 
attendant at the Newmarket meetings. After 
coming to live in London he spent many a 
Saturday afternoon at metropolitan racing 
resorts. In his evenings, too, in his solitary 
lodgings in Baker Street, he found the perusal 
of the sporting columns of the newspapers a 
pleasant recreation after the dry legal treatises 
over which he had spent his days in the Temple. 

At heart Fred was an ardent gambler. Di- 
rectly he began to earn money at his profession 
he tried to increase it by starting price betting 
and frequent visits to the racecourse. At first 
his ventures were successful and encouraged 
him in the belief that he could supplement his 
income materially by his turf investments. In 
course of time, however, his luck changed, and 
during the last two years he had lost a consider- 
able sum to the bookmakers. 

In fact, in the past summer Master Fred had 
been confronted by the disquieting fact that 
instead of having saved money for investment 
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out of his earnings at the Bar, he had lived right 
up to and rather over his income in consequence 
of his propensity for backing his fancy on the 
racecourse. After a disastrous two days at 
Ascot, he had made up his mind not to bet any 
more that year, and hitherto had adhered to that 
resolution, 

A temporary retirement from racing had 
become necessary for another reason. Fred's 
principal clients were members of his father's 
congregation, and shared their pastor's aversion 
to the turf. The rumour had reached them that 
Fred Paterson was constantly to be seen at 
race-meetings in the neighbourhood of London. 
On hearing it they had mentioned the fact to 
the Reverend Mneas Paterson, and had in- 
timated that they should withdraw their patron- 
age from his son, unless the young man gave 
up his evil ways and ceased to waste his time 
and money on the racecourse. 

This news had produced a strong letter of 
remonstrance from the minister, in which the 
reverend gentleman had pointed out that unless 
Fred gave up racing he would certainly lose 
the work which he had hitherto obtained from 
his family friends at Leeds. After giving his 
first-born this worldly advice the pious gentleman 
had penned several sheets of vigorous denun- 
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ciation of the evils of horse-racing and heartfelt 
regret that any son of his should have allowed 
himself to take part in such a vicious amusement. 

James Pocklington's letter therefore caused 
Fred to reflect very seriously upon the advisa- 
bility^ of accepting the invitation to Bilton 
Grange. 

On the one hand, the young man was strongly 
attracted by the prospect of being able to enjoy 
a holiday after his own heart. Hitherto he had 
seen nothing of the inner life of a racing stable. 
This visit would bring him into immediate touch 
with an owner and trainer. He would be able 
to see the horses do their home gallops, and then 
follow their public performances with a fuU 
knowledge of their capacities, derived from the 
stable and its manager. Country house life 
too, was as yet a sealed book to Fred, and he 
wished to see what it was like. He was also 
genuinely attached to James PocMington and 
very desirous of helping his patron in his poHtical 
work. 

On the other hand, he knew that he would be 
tempted to bet upon the Bilton Grange horses 
at York and Doncaster, and realised that, with 
his keenness for a gamble, the possession of stable 
information would certainly make it impossible 
for him to refrain from wagering heavily. He 
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also perceived that his presence at the North 
Country Meetings would be known to his father 
and his Leeds clients, and might possibly cause 
his puritanical patrons to carry out their threat 
of withdrawing their work. 

" Upon my word this is a puzzling problem," 
he muttered to himself. " I am simply longing 
to accept the invitation. At the same time it 
will never do to be proclaimed at Leeds as a 
hardened gambling sinner. I wish to goodness 
Jack Hambro was in town. I would give any- 
thing to get his advice about it." 

At this moment by a strange coincidence 
Fred's clerk entered the room and said that 
Mr Hambro would like to speak to him for a few 
minutes. 

" Ask him to come in at once," said his master 
with alacrity. 

The clerk then assumed the chastened expres- 
sion which is apt to overshadow the countenance 
of a Temple clerk when he is obliged to admit 
a visitor whose presence cannot be recorded 
in the fee book. 

" What a bit of luck ! " said Fred. " I was 
just thinking I would give anything to have a 
chat with you. But where have you sprung 
from ? " 

" Brighton, my dear boy, A cursed place 
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it is too just Jiow, full of Hebrews and 
bookies." 

" I suppose you have been backing losers," 
said Fred, with a smile. 

" One solitary winner in three days and that 
on odds on chance," was the visitor's reply. 
" No more Brighton for me, as long as I live. 
Now what can I do for you ? " 

" I want your advice about a holiday invita- 
tion which I have just received. I should like 
to accept it, if my conscience will permit me to 
do so." 

" Devilish inconvenient thing a conscience ! " 
observed Jack Hambro. " I buried mine during 
my first year at Eton. However, let me light 
a pipe first. Then I will do my best to help you 
to stifle any scruples." 

" Right you are. I shall have to inflict rather 
a long story upon you." Fred then told his 
friend about his invitation and the reasons for 
and against his accepting it. 

Mr John Hambro was a tall, fair man, with a 
big face, large forehead, and aquiline nose of an 
unusual size. To add to his rather grotesque 
appearance he invariably wore a huge eyeglass. 
His friends, however — and they were many in 
number — ^knew that in spite of his queer physi- 
ognomy. Jack Hambro possessed a large heart 
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and a quick brain, and tkat he was always willing 
to assist them with sympathy and sound advice 
in times of doubt and difficulty. 

After hearing his friend's story from end to 
end without a single interruption, he polished 
his eyeglass with much elaboration on a capacious 
silk handkerchief, and then said, " You are 
quite right, old man. This invite wants a bit 
of thinking out. Come and dine with me at the 
club to-night. I will then give you my advice 
about it, when I have had a little time to 
consider it." 

" I shaU be dehghted," answered Fred. " Of 
course I don't want to chuck this visit, if I can 
possibly help it." 

The clerk then interrupted the conversation 
by coming to tell his master that a client wanted 
to see him about an important case. So Jack 
departed after arranging to meet his friend at his 
club in the evening. 

" I am devoutly thankful I have not got a 
pious parent and a set of goody-goody clients," 
muttered Mr Hambro to himself as he screwed 
his eyeglass into his right eye during his walk 
from the Temple to Pall Mall. "Rum thing 
that Fred should be so keen on racing consider- 
ing his breeding ! I fancy there must be some 
sporting blood on his mother's side of the family. 
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The Reverend ^Eneas certainly has not got a 
drop of it in his veins. A visit to Bilton Grange 
however, for York and Doncaster, is a little bit 
of aU right, that must not be sacrificed to the 
objections of the Nonconformist conscience." 



CHAPTER III 

FRIENDLY COUNSEL 

The Honourable John Theodore Hambro, the 
friend in need who had looked in so opportunely 
at his friend's chambers, was also a barrister 
by profession. 

The fortunate possessor of a competence, 
which sufficed for the needs of the easy-going 
life that he was contented. to lead for the greater 
part of the year, he had never been obliged to 
devote himself seriously to the law. In Pump 
Court he rented a small room, where he called 
occasionally to write his letters and read the 
current Law Reports. He only really professed 
to practise when the Assizes of the North-eastern 
Circuit were in progress and Quarter Sessions 
were being held at York. 

Jack was a very fair advocate in criminal 
cases, in which a ready tongue and a certain 
amount of tact and common sense are of more 
value than an intimate knowledge of the niceties 
of law. He was also thoroughly acquainted 
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with that noble quadruped the horse, and with 
the manners and customs of the less noble bipeds 
whose bread, butter and beer are derived from 
the buying, selling, running, and rigging of the 
animal in question. So when a horse case was 
set down for trial on the North-eastern Circuit, 
or a horsey man was being prosecuted at Assizes 
or Quarter Sessions, the Hon. John Hambro's 
services were in considerable request. 

Circuits and sessions, however, only occupied 
him for three months of the year. The other 
nine he- spent in the easy-going Ufe of pleasure 
always open to a man of private means, who is 
a good horseman and first-rate shot, willing to 
make himself pleasant to his fellow-visitors at 
country houses, and not too lazy to be really 
good company at the dinners and dances of the 
London season. 

A keen sportsman in the best sense of the term. 
Jack was especially fond of racing. A recog- 
nised judge of pubUc form and handicap weights, 
he was generally regarded as a most reliable 
adviser in aU matters connected with the great 
national sport. At the principal fixtures of the 
turf he was a regular attendant, and never missed 
an important race meeting, unless it happened 
to clash with his professional engagements at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 

B 
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During their Cambridge days he and Fred 
Paterson had been great alHes. In fact, the 
greater part of Fred's racing education had been 
derived from the long-headed friend in whose 
company he had spent many an afternoon on 
Newmarket Heath. How enjoyable to sporting 
undergraduates are those trips from the old 
university town to the headquarters of the turf ! 
With what pleasant recollections we look back 
to them in later years, when our keenness for 
racing has been tempered by the knowledge 
that we should be richer and wiser men if we 
had not spent so much of our money and time 
on the racecourse ! In those bygone days we 
lived for the present only, and looked upon 
the betting ring as a veritable Tom Tidler's 
ground. Then we were in bHssful ignorance of 
the fact that the men who bet to figures were 
bound to beat us in the long run. Nor did we 
realise in those youthful days that, in the future, 
bookmakers would be rolling along Piccadilly 
in their carriages, whilst the majority of their 
customers would have to be content with the 
homely hansom or still more humble 'bus as their 
usual means of locomotion. 

The intimacy between the two friends had 
continued when they had been called to the 
Bar and joined the North-eastern Circuit. In 
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the Assize towns they shared the same lodgings. 
After the rising of the Courts for the day they 
spent long evenings together over briefs and 
tobacco. When sets of papers had been suffi- 
ciently perused, they had many a chat over 
racing matters, and diligently studied Ruffs 
Guide. That standard work always occupied 
an important place in their travelling library, 
and, if the truth must be told, received more 
attention than its legal companions in the 
circuit book box. 

Occasionally during Leeds Assizes Jack had 
visited his friend's home and dined at the 
minister's house. It must be admitted that he 
by no means enjoyed those repasts. Indeed, 
he retained divers painful recollections of meals, 
at which the plainest fare had been blessed at 
great length both before and after its entry 
into the vile bodies of its consumers. In spite 
of those precautionary measures the food had 
subsequently weighed rather heavily upon Jack's 
digestive organs. This evil result he attributed 
to the fact that bottled lemonade was the only 
drink provided — a beverage against which his 
inner man, unaccustomed to be so trifled with, 
h^i risen in open rebelUon. 

Atw' reaching his club he at once began to 
make enquiries about Bilton Grange from 
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several sporting friends who happened to be 
congregated in the smoking-rpom, and were 
very willing to enlightrai their companion. 

" Devilish nice quarters for a week or two," 
was the verdict of Tommy Batten, one of those 
regular clubmen who know every one and go 
everywhere. 

" It has one great drawback all the same," 
remarked another of the coterie. 

" What is that, Barclay ? " asked Jack. 

" You have got to play up to your hostess 
all the time, otherwise you will not be asked 
again/' replied Mr Philip Barclay, better known 
to his intimates as Pip Barclay. 

Jack's friends then gave him a full and de- 
tailed account of the Pockhngton menage, and 
made strong comments on the prominent part 
which its mistress played in its general manage- 
ment. 

" Can a man staying there find out much 
about the horses ? " inquired Jack. 

" Not unless he gets the right side of Dick 
Dry den, which is no easy matter," answered 
Tommy Batten, who then proceeded to tell 
Jack a good many details about the Bilton 
Grange stable and its trainer, which provided 
him with plenty of material for reflection during 
the two hours that elapsed between his obtaining 
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this news and welcoming Fred Paterson to dinner 
in the Strangers' Room. 

In the life of a London man there is no more 
pleasant incident than a tete-d-tete dinner with 
a boon companion at a first-rate West -end 
club. 

On those occasions tongues seem to wag more 
merrily, and mutual confidences are more readily 
exchanged than is the case at more formal meet- 
ings at the dinner-table of a private house. At 
the latter, the presence of the ladies in the 
drawing-room, especially in these bridge-playing 
days, seems to impose a check that consists of 
something more than a mere time Umit upon 
the confidential talks of degenerate males over 
their wine and cigars. 

The Wig and Gown Club in Pall Mall was 
the favourite rendezvous of the past members 
of the two great universities who had chosen 
the Bar for their actual or nominal profession 
in life. It was noted for the excellence of its 
dinners and wines. In fact, a youthful guards- 
man after dining there as a guest is said to have 
subsequently confided to a brother subaltern 
that he had no idea that the middle classes 
did themselves so well. 

Jack Hambro welcomed his friend to a capital 
little dinner, after the interval which he had 
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spent in considering the information he had 
collected from his friends. 

" Well, have you come to any conclusion yet 
about my difficult problem ? " asked Fred, 
before they had finished their soup. 

" Yes, but I am not going to discuss it till 
we have finished dinner. Difficult problems, as 
you call them, are deuced bad for the digestion 
when taken at meal-times." 

" What a sybarite you are. Jack ! You are 
about right, all the same. This Burgundy is 
certainly too good to be sacrificed to any dis- 
turbing influences." 

" Very glad you like it, old man. It is a 
pleasant change after the perpetual whisky and 
soda of Brighton hotels." 

Jack then gave his friend a detailed account 
of a terrible Sussex fortnight at Goodwood and 
Brighton, at both of which racing resorts 
favourite after favourite had gone down, with the 
result that the noble army of backers had been 
heavily routed in their warfare with the Ring. 

After dinner the two men went upstairs to a 
cool smoking-room at the top of the house- 
This they had all to themselves, thanks to Club- 
land having been deserted for the time being by 
the majority of its regular inhabitants. 

" Now, Fred," began his host, " I think you 
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can accept tHs invite, if you make a few wise 
resolutions, and determine to stick to them 
during the whole of your visit." 

" What are they ? " asked Fred. 

" First of all, you must impress upon your 
esteemed parent, and through him upon your 
Leeds clients, that you are going to Bilton Grange 
as private secretary to old Pocklington, and not 
for racing purposes." 

" That is all very weU. What wiU they say, 
when they hear that I have been seen in the 
Ring at York and Doncaster ? " 

" That is answered by my second piece of 
advice. You must keep out of the Ring at both 
meetings." 

" Do you mean that I must sit stolidly in the 
Stands and not have a bet all the time ? " 

" I mean that you had better spend most of 
your time at the top of the County Stands. 
There will be no harm in your going to the 
Paddock occasionally, but you must certainly 
not go into the Ring." 

" Am I to see the Bilton Grange good things 
come off and not have a shilling on them ? " 

" Certainly not. I am going to York and 
Doncaster myself, and am quite willing to do 
your commissions. You must pretendnot to 
be betting at all." 
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" What a brilliant idea, Jack ! You certainly 
are a most talented adviser. But won't it be 
a great bore to you to do my betting as well as 
your own ? " 

" Not at all. I stall only be too glad to 
participate in the good things, if you get any 
information. As a matter of fact I very much 
doubt whether you will know much about the 
horses." 

" But surely James Pocklington will know 
what chances they have of winning ? Besides, 
I shall have seen their home trials." 

" If my information is correct, Squire Pock- 
lington will know very little about the real 
chances of the horses. Looking on at trials, too, 
will not make you much wiser, unless you know 
what weights are being carried." 

" Do explain yourself. Jack. You evidently 
have got a good bit more information to give 



me." 



" The position of affairs at BUton Grange 
is rather peculiar. The horses are managed 
and trained by Captain Dryden, generally known 
on the turf as Dick Dryden. That gentleman 
is a very astute person. He runs the horses to 
suit his own book, and is quite indifferent to 
his employer's interests, unless they happen to 
coincide with his own personal aims and objects.' 
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" Do you mean that the Squire's horses are 
not run on straightforward lines ? " 

" That is precisely what I do mean. Dick 
Dryden runs them for his own profit, and doesn't 
care a scrap about their owner." 

" I don't understand how a shrewd business 
man like James Pocklington can be hoodwinked 
by his trainer," exclaimed Fred. 

" The Captain is a very sUm customer. From 
all accounts Squire Pocklington is not the first 
person, by a good many, that he has managed 
to bamboozle. There is another matter, too, 
that you ought to know about Bilton Grange." 

" Go ahead. Jack, quickly ; how have you 
got hold of all this information ? " 

" Don't be in too great a hurry. I always 
take my time in telUng a yarn. I was going to 
tell you that Mrs Pockhngton, who, by the by, 
is your future host's second wife, is no end thick 
with Dick Dryden. If rumour is correct, they 
put their heads very close together over racing 
matters. What you must set to work to discover 
is whether Mrs P. is backing one of their horses. 
If her money is down, it will be good enough for 
us to follow suit." 

" Then I am to find out what the lady of 
the house fancies, and not pay much attention 
to the Squire's personal opinions ? " 
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" You have hit it in one, Fred. Watch 
Mrs P. like a lynx, and make yourself deuced 
pleasant to her. Above all things, contrive to 
make her and Dick Dryden believe that you are 
a mug at racing and are not in the habit of 
betting." 

"Right you are, I will do my best to follow 
your instructions. But to return to the good 
people at Leeds — do you think they will swallow 
the fiction that I am going to Bilton Grange as 
James PockUngton's private secretary, and not 
for racing ? " 

" Yes, I do, if you pitch it in strong enough 
in your letters home and take my tip about 
never going into the Eing. Write and tell your 
governor that James Pocklington has done you 
a great honour by asking you to stay with him 
as his private secretary. You will find your 
worthy parent is as pleased as Punch. He is 
certain to go crowing all over Leeds about the 
distinction that has been conferred upon his 
prize cockerel, and the important position you 
occupy in local poUtical circles." 

" Really, Jack, you are rather rough on the 
governor," said Fred, with an uneasy laugh. 
" There is a good deal of truth, nevertheless, 
in your forecast of his probable behaviour." 

" There is an old saying that ' It is a wise son 
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who knows his own father,' or something of the 
sort," remarked his friend. " Now, it is getting 
late. If you won't think me rude, I must be 
off to the Baldwins for a game of bridge, in which 
I promised to take a hand before I asked you 
to dine here this evening." 

" Don't let me keep you a moment longer," 
repUed Fred. " Very many thanks for your ex- 
cellent dinner, and also for all your useful advice. 
Shall I see you again before we meet at York ? " 

" I am off to Harrogate next week, and shall 
probably do York from there," answered Jack. 
" Send me a line to the club there, telling me how 
you are getting on with the PockUngtons." 

The two men then parted at the haU door, 
and Fred, during his homeward walk, con- 
gratulated himself heartily upon having found 
such a pleasant way out of his dilemma. 



CHAPTER IV 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

On the first morning of the Long Vacation Fred 
was in high spirits, as he splashed in his cold tub 
in his bedroom in Baker Street. What a stimu- 
lating influence upon the mind and body of a 
hard-working professional man is caused by the 
knowledge that he is really at liberty to enjoy 
a good spell of idleness ! The beginning of a long 
holiday brings a buoyancy of heart that acts 
and reacts upon the mortal coil and lifts a man 
into a temporary elysium, from which he is able 
to look down upon past efforts and future labours 
from a height of supreme content. 

In the early stages of his journey to the North 
Fred tried to picture to himself what life would be 
like at Bilton Grange. Then as he was whirled 
through the smoky manufacturing towns of the 
Midlands the young Radical reflected on the 
contrast between the Uves of the busy toilers 
in those hives of industry and the existence of 
the wealthy capitaHst, whose creature comforts 
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are derived from the hundreds of human atoms 
herded together from year's end to year's end 
in the stifling atmosphere of the mill and the 
factory. 

Late in the afternoon the journey came to an 
end, and the traveller found a dogcart waiting 
to convey him and his baggage from Ripon 
Station to the Grange. 

The house itself was one of those solid old 
Georgian structures which express so well the 
substantial idea of comfort which commended 
itself to our forefathers. The lighter taste of 
a younger generation had covered its walls with 
purple clematis, now in the full glory of its 
summer bloom, and Fred, as he came to it after 
a winding drive of about a mile through a well- 
tiinbered park, felt that a holiday amidst these 
surroundings would be a pleasant change indeed 
after his life in London. 

At the front door he received a cordial welcome 
from his host. The Squire had just returned 
with the younger members of his family from 
a round of golf on the links in the park. Clad 
in a homely tweed suit, and wearing a wide- 
brimmed felt hat, the worthy member looked 
the complete country gentleman. He presented 
a typical picture of the successful man of business, 
who had taken to country pursuits while he stiU 
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possessed sufficient energy of mind and body 
to enjoy them thoroughly. 

Fred renewed his previous acquaintance with 
a bright Eton boy of fifteen and a sunburnt, 
freckled girl of twelve. This young lady had 
been carrying her brother's clubs with the 
loyalty sisters lavish upon schoolboy brothers 
in the early days of the holidays, when the proud 
sense of companionship is still fresh and has not 
been weakened by the tyrannical superiority 
which the youthful male is apt to display after 
being waited on with too much deference for 
severg,! weeks. 

He was at once taken for a stroll round the 
garden by its owner. The Squire was a keen 
horticulturalist, and took a special dehght in 
showing his choice shrubs and flowers to an 
admiring guest. Later on Fred was conducted 
to his room to dress for dinner before making 
the acquaintance of the ladies of the house. 

On entering the drawing-room half an hour 
afterwards he found his hostess and two grown- 
up girls waiting to welcome him. 

" I am so glad to see you, Mr Paterson," said 
Mrs Pocklington. "It is good of you to spend 
your hohday in helping the Senator, as we call 
him, in his pohtical work. I think you have 
abeady met my daughter Maud in London. 
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Let me introduce you to our friend, Miss 
Mannering." 

Fred then shook hands with his host's eldest 
daughter, and also with a tall girl, dressed in a 
close-fitting simple black gown, which was 
admirably suited to her slim figure and fair 
complexion. 

" You must have had a horribly hot journey," 
said Maud. " We found it almost too warm 
for golf. I hear you are great at the game, 
Mr Paterson. You must give us some lessons, 
if you will." 

" I am very fond of golf," replied Fred. 
" But I am not nearly good enough at it to give 
lessons to other people." 

The Senator and his son Bob then appeared, 
and a few minutes afterwards dinner was an- 
nounced. Fred took his hostess in to dinner. 
She did most of the talking, and while she was 
engaged in giving her husband a long account 
of a neighbouring garden party, the newcomer 
had an excellent opportunity of observing the 
various members of the family circle. 

The lady of the house was a tall, handsome 
woman of thirty-five, with dark hair, rather a 
sallow complexion, and brown, almond-shaped 
eyes. She possessed the tell-tale mouth and 
chin of the selfish woman, who expects to have 
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her own way, and generally gets it. Her whole 
appearance seemed to Fred to fit in exactly 
with the sketch Jack Hambro had given him 
in London. On this evening she was attired 
in a red dress, cut rather unnecessarily low, 
and trimmed with old lace. She wore earrings, 
and the profusion of chains and trinkets so 
much in vogue just now which seem to carry 
our memory back to the days of ancient Babylon. 

Her step-daughter was a nice-looldng, brown- 
haired girl, with a good open face and honest, 
downright expression. She gave Fred the idea 
of being a capable young woman, with a perfect 
temper, and no nonsense of any kind about her. 

Miss Mannering presented a striking contrast 
to her friend Maud. A fragile-looking girl, with 
fair hair, a delicate pink-and-white complexion, 
and bright blue eyes, she seemed to belong to 
a different class from the Pocklingtons. During 
dinner she spoke but seldom, and seemed to 
shrink instinctively from Mrs Pockhngton's 
assertive manner and gushing style of con- 
versation. 

After the departure of the ladies the Senator 
gave his guest a full description of his horses 
in training. He promised to take him round 
the stables on the following morning and intro- 
duce him to several probable winners at York 
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and Doncaster, including his Leger horse Pre- 
centor. Fred, recollecting Jack Hambro's advice, 
professed not to know very much about racing, 
but said he should like to see the horses and 
stables, and should much enjoy the coming 
race-meetings. 

" We will show you what racing really is," 
said the Squire. " It is genuine sport in York- 
shire, far better than the Cockney stufE you are 
accustomed to near London." 

" Surely the race for the Derby is genuine 
sport ? " asked Fred. 

" The race itself is fine. I should dearly like 
to win it ; but the crowd that collects to see it 
is not at all to my taste, and contains very few 
sportsmen. You shotild see the Tykes on the 
Leger day at Doncaster. Nine out of every 
ten of them are real lovers of a race-horse." 

The men then went to the drawing-room to 
play a couple of rubbers of Jbridge with the 
ladies. Fred afterwards smoked a final pipe 
with his host, and eventually retired to rest with 
the consciousness that his present lines had been 
cast in a pleasant place, and that he was destined 
to have an excellent time during his holiday 
engagement as private secretary to Senator 
Pocklington. With the exception of Mrs Pock- 
lington, he very much liked what he had seen 

c 
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of the various members of the family. Miss 
Mamiering's precise position in the house rather 
puzzled him. He felt certain she was not 
simply stajdng there as a visitor, but fancied 
that she occupied a higher place than that of 
an ordinary governess or paid dependent. 

As a matter of fact Susan Mannering had come 
to live at Bilton Grange in the previous April. 
The only daughter of a retired general, who had 
spent the last years of his life in a cottage on the 
outskirts of York, she had left school at the age 
of seventeen, on the death of her mother, to 
manage her father's house, ^nd minister to his 
wants in his declining days. 

The general was a fine old soldier of the past 
school. In his prime he had seen a good deal 
of active service in a crack cavalry regiment, 
which he eventually commanded on its return 
from India to the Strensall Barracks at York. 
When in the course of time he had to retire 
upon half-pay. General Mannering took up his 
abode in the neighbourhood in order to see as 
much as possible of his old comrades, and enjoy 
the excellent hunting and society provided 
by the ancient city on the banks of the Ouse 
for those who are deemed worthy to enter the 
select portals of the York Club. 

Always inclined to be extravagant, and with 
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a strong liking for racing and cards, the old 
soldier had during his army life dipped heavily 
into his private fortune. On becoming an idle 
man he tried hard to improve his pecuniary 
position by doing a good bit of racing and backing 
his fancy to a substantial tune. In these en- 
deavours he was most unsuccessful. Conse- 
quently, on his death his daughter found that 
after paying her father's debts she had to face 
the world with a slender income of a hundred 
poimds a year. 

In her school days she had formed an intimate 
friendship with Maud Pocklington, which served 
her in good stead in her monetary troubles, for 
Maud at once persuaded her father to ofEer her 
friend a home at Bilton Grange. Susan gladly 
accepted this ofEer on the condition that she 
might earn her board and lodging by teaching 
the youngest member of the Pocklington family. 

By now the young governess had become a 
most popular member of the party, and had won 
the warm affection of the whole household, with 
the exception of its mistress. That good lady 
from the first felt very jealous of Susan's good 
looks and popularity. She tried hard to treat 
her as a paid dependent, but found that her 
efforts to do so were strongly resented by her 
husband and Maud, who both insisted that 
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Miss Mannering should be looked upon as a 
member of the family. 

In one matter Susan felt rather out of sym- 
pathy with the. Pocklingtons. Racing was a 
topic of paramount interest at the Grange, and 
the progress of the Squire's horses on their 
training ground, and their prospects of winning 
their public engagements, were keenly discussed 
from day to day by the whole party. 

In her father's lifetime the girl had watched 
with dismay his mania for racing. After his 
death she attributed his final breakdown in 
health to his unlucky turf speculations. Know- 
ing, too, that her own straitened circumstances 
were largely due to the general's passion for 
betting, she had taken a rooted dislike to racing, 
and regarded it as a great source of evil. At 
Bilton Grange she naturally did not proclaim 
this statement, but nevertheless allowed her 
friends to see pretty plainly that she did not 
take much interest in the subject which pos- 
sessed such attraction for them and was such 
a constant theme of conversation. 

At the breakfast-table on the day after Fred's 
arrival it was arranged that the new arrival 
should accompany his host to the stables in the 
course of the morning. He noticed, whilst 
all the members of the family vied with each 
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other in describing the horses for his benefit, 
Susan Mannering did not speak a single word, 
and obviously paid very little heed to what was 
going on. 

" Really, Susan, you might at least pretend 
to be interested in Precentor," remarked Mrs 
Pocklington sarcastically. " I don't beheve you 
care a scrap whether the horse wins the Leger 
or not." 

" Indeed, I do," answered Susan, with a flush. 
" For the sake of the family I very much hope 
the horse will win." 

" We shall insist upon your going to Doncaster 
with us, whether you like it or not," continued 
the persecutrix. " There must be no shirking 
when the Senator has a horse running in the 
Leger." 

" Now then, Eleanor, do leave the girl alone," 
interposed James Pocklington, rather testily. 
"It is only natural that she should not wish 
to go to Doncaster while she is in mourning." 

" I beg your pardon, Susan. I had forgotten 
that reason for your not going with us," said 
Mrs Pocklington, rather ungraciously. She then 
glanced angrily at her husband, who, she realised, 
had scored heavily in the little encounter. 

" What a beast the mater is to Susan ! " 
remarked Bob Pocklington to Fred, when they 
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were in the garden together after breakfast. 
" She is always ragging her for not being keen 
on racing." 

The young Etonian then gave Fred, with 
whom he had abeady struck up a great friend- 
ship, a graphic account of the reasons that had 
caused Susan Mannering to come to live at the 
Grange, and of the manner in which his step- 
mother treated his sister's friend. 

" From what you tell me, it is not very wonder- 
ful Miss Mannering does not care about racing," 
observed Fred. 

" By Jove, no ! " exclaimed Master Bob. " I 
shouldn't care much about it, if my governor 
had spent all his dibs in backing losers." 

He then confided to his new ally that he was 
personally uncommonly fond of racing, and tried 
hard to increase his pocket money by betting 
on his father's horses, whenever he thought they 
were likely to win. 

Fred took the opportunity of questioning the 
boy about Captain Dryden, and soon ascer- 
tained that the trainer was by no means popular 
with the younger members of the family. 

" I have no fancy for the captain, myself," 
said the lad, with much candour. " He always 
treats me like a kid. He doesn't see that, when 
a chap has been at Eton over two years, and 
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follows the racing news regularly, lie really 
knows a good bit about public form." 

This naive remark reminded Fred of his own 
schooldays, and caused him much amusement. 
What he heard from the boy made him still 
more keen to make the personal acquaintance 
of the mysterious Dick Dryden, and he looked 
forward with considerable interest to his first 
visit to the stables. 



CHAPTEE V 

DICK DRYDEN AT HOME 

The stud farm and stables at Bilton Grange 
were a long, low range of buildings, situated in 
a dip on the far side of tbe park. Adjoining 
them was a two - storied gabled cottage, the 
residence of Captain Richard Dryden. 

The son of a hard-riding Galway squire, the 
Captain had been brought up among horses 
from his earUest boyhood. On leaving his Irish 
home as a subaltern in a line regiment with a 
scanty allowance to supplement his soldier's 
pay, he felt that his knowledge of horses must 
be used to provide him with the luxuries which 
even as a young man he considered necessary 
to make life really worth living. When he first 
entered the army his regiment was quartered 
at a sporting station in India. This gave him 
the chance of acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of racing, and he soon began to make himself 
useful to some of the native potentates, who 
are always on the lookout for a good horseman 
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to ride their horses, and value him exceedingly 
if, in addition to his jockeyship, he can help them 
by his wits to compete successfully with their 
Anglo -Indian rivals in the pursuit of rupees 
on the racecourse. 

Ten years of this life brought a good deal of 
grist to Captain Dryden's mill, and enabled him 
to retire from the service and return to this 
country in order to employ his capital and 
talents in the wider field of speculation which 
the English turf provides for a man who is 
acquainted with its methods, and is content to 
possess his soul and purse in patience till he 
knows a really good thing, and then back it 
substantially without talking too much about it 
or taking many of his friends into his confidence. 
In course of time Dick Dryden gained such a 
reputation for judgment and skill in racing 
matters that his advice was frequently sought 
by owners, and his services were constantly 
secured for the delicate operation of working 
stable commissions. 

When James PockUngton took to racing, he 
was advised to employ a salaried manager to 
train his horses, and relieve him of all troublesome 
details connected with entering and placing 
them in the races which were best suited to 
their capabiUties, The prospect of a fixed salary 
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of a thousand a year, coupled with the control 
of a rich man's horses, was a nice Uttle certainty 
which commended itself at once to Captain 
Dryden. He consequently applied for the post, 
was strongly recommended by several influen- 
tial friends, and eventually obtained the appoint- 
ment ; for the Senator did not kHow enough 
of the racing world to be aware that his manager 
was regarded by many people as a trifle too 
sharp to be thoroughly trusted even by a non- 
betting owner. Being himself the soul of honour, 
Squire Pocklington did not at all realise the 
amount of trickery which prevails on the turf, 
or the abundant opportunities which it furnishes 
to a trainer of filling his own pocket at the 
expense of his employer's reputation. 

After walking across the park and inspecting 
the golf links on their way, the Senator and Fred 
reached the trainer's house and found Dick 
Dryden in his smoking-room in readiness to 
receive them and show them round the stables. 
The room was typical of its tenant. Bookshelves 
full of bound numbers of Ruffs Guide and the 
Boeing Calendar, a fine collection of the portraits 
of famous race-horses, framed Vanity Fair 
cartoons of turf celebrities, and a glass-fronted 
cupboard containing well-worn racing colours 
and divers trophies in the shape of silver cups 
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and flagons, which the Captain had won in his 
soldiering days, all pointed to the ruUng passion 
of their owner, and showed that racing was 
his profession in life. 

Captain Dryden was a dark, wiry little man, 
with black hair sUghtly tinged with grey, brushed 
straight back over his ears. Steel-blue eyes 
set rather too close together, and a hard mouth 
and chin pointed to his being a person of con- 
siderable force of character. He also had the 
sharp, rather hungry look, which so often marks 
the man who makes his liveUhood out of horses, 
and is not too tender in his dealings with his 
fellow-men in the accomplishment of his designs. 
Apart from a somewhat sinister expression, 
Dick Dryden was a good-looking man. He also 
possessed the suave speech and easy manners 
of his Irish race, and possessed the useful gift 
of being able to make himself exceedingly 
pleasant to any man or woman whose friendship 
or acquaintance it suited him to cultivate. 

" Good morning, Dryden," said the Senator. 
" I hope you have got a clean bill of health at 
the stables." 

" Couldn't be better, Squire," replied the 
Captain. " We certainly ought to have a winner 
or two at York and Doncaster." 

" That is capital news. Let me introduce 
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you to my friend, Fred Paterson. He has come 
down to help me in my political work, and enjoy 
a bit of country life during his hoUday from the 
law courts." 

" You must be glad to get out of town in this 
lovely weather," said the Captain, shaking Fred 
by the hand, and at the same time favouring 
him with the sharp critical glance which a 
trainer is apt to bestow upon a chance visitor 
to his stables. He then turned to the Senator 
and told him of some trials which he had arranged 
for the next morning, mentioning the weights 
to be carried by the horses. To this Fred 
listened latently, much impressed by the con- 
trast between the bluff, honest Yorkshire 
squire and the alert, dapper little man, who 
had all these details at his fingers' ends, 
and evidently provided the intelligence which 
directed the operations of the Bilton Grange 
stables. 

" This talk must rather bore you," he observed 
suddenly to Fred. " You probably haven't 
much time to study these questions of weights 
and allowances ? " 

" I am afraid I know very little about the 
science of racing," was Fred's reply. " At the 
same time I very much enjoy an occasional day on 
the course," he added, feeling rather a hiimbug. 
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and wondering whether he should be able to 
deceive Dick Dryden successfully. 

After a good deal of talk it was arranged that 
Precentor should be tried with a five-year-old 
named Phoebus at 10 lb., over a course of a mile 
and a quarter in length. If was also settled 
that the two-year-old Peacemaker should be 
galloped with a useful selling plater over six 
furlongs at a difference in the weights of 8 lb. 

The three men then went to the stables. This 
was Fred's first visit to a training estabUshment. 
He much enjoyed the sight of the well-groomed 
thoroughbreds in their boxes, and was surprised 
at the amount of care which was evidently 
devoted to them by their tiny attendants, who 
bustled round their charges to show them off, 
apparently quite indifferent to the risk of being 
kicked as they lashed out with their heels in the 
exuberance of their vitaUty. It is always a 
revelation to a novice in such matters to find 
that nowadays thoroughbreds are kept like 
hothouse plants, and forced into the premature 
pitch of excellence which enables them to 
race at a time of life when they ought to 
be enjoying their gambols in their paddock 
nurseries instead of tasting whip and spur in 
the strenuous struggles of public life on the 
racecourse. 
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" I had no idea thoroughbreds had to be kept 
in such a hothouse atmosphere," remarked Fred 
to his host on their homeward walk. 

" It does seem rather unnatural," was the 
Senator's reply. " I rather fancy we overdo 
it in this country. These Yankee and South 
American trainers treat their horses much more 
simply, and can teach our fashionable trainers 
some useful lessons," 

He then chatted like an eager schoolboy about 
the chances of his horses at the coming meetings, 
and told his companion how keen he was to find 
out the next day that Precentor really possessed 
a chance of carrying his colours successfully in 
the St Leger. 

Fred thoroughly enjoyed his morning. After 
his long dreary time in London, he simply 
revelled in the delights of the country. He had 
always been on the best terms with James 
Pocklington, but hitherto their intimacy had 
been mainly of a business character. Now for 
the first time he was able to see the worthy 
member of Parliament at his very best in the 
midst of the congenial pursuits of home life, and 
to witness his devotion to the horses, which 
he evidently loved with the enthusiasm of a 
genuine sportsman. As he listened to his com- 
panion's open, unrestrained conversation about 
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his animals and their prospects of winning their 
races, he wondered whether there was really 
much truth in the rumours about the manner 
in which Captain Dryden was said to pull the 
strings of the stable with an absolute indiffer- 
ence to the interests of his employer. During 
the recent interview Fred had taken special care 
to observe the gentleman trainer, and was now 
inclined to think that there was a solid founda- 
tion of fact to support the story which Jack 
Hambro had told him in London. 

" I shall watch the Captain and Mrs Pock- 
lington closely between this and York," he 
muttered to himself, while he was washing his 
hands just before luncheon. " If it is true that 
they conspire together to keep the dear old 
Senator in the dark about his horses, there is 
nothing that I should like better than the oppor- 
tunity of opening the good man's eyes, and 
exposing the deceitfulness of Dick Dryden." 



CHAPTER VI 

A DRESS REHEARSAL 

Among its many charms Bilton Grange possessed 
some excellent golf links, which the house party 
and their friends patronised with great regularity 
for their afternoon's amusement. 

What a hold the royal and ancient game has 
obtained upon the hearts of athletic folks of all 
ages and both sexes ! Thirty years ago it was 
restricted to Scotland and a few favoured 
places where Scotsmen had foregathered and 
planted their favourite pastime on foreign 
soil. Now the whole of the United Kingdom 
is dotted with links, and the golf microbe 
claims many willing victims in all parts of 
the world. 

Over the luncheon table a foursome was ar- 
ranged, in which the Senator and Maud were 
matched against Fred Paterson and Susan 
Mannering. This plan commended itself to 
Fred, whose interest had been roused by an 
indefinable charm in the quiet girl, and by the 
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story of her past life, which he had been told 
by Bob Pocklington. 

The game resulted in a close and exciting 
match, which Fred and his partner won by two 
up and one to play. During its progress the 
young man got several chances of talking to 
Susan, while they followed the ball to the lies 
off the course, to which the best regulated 
Haskell is apt to stray at times in spite of the 
golfer's endeavours to avoid slicing and pulUng. 
Fred was a good player, and his strokes elicited 
cordial expressions of approval from his com- 
panion. He found, however, that his efforts to 
persuade her to talk about other matters met 
with little success. 

Susan had seen many young men during her 
life at York, and had received plenty of attention 
from the subalterns in her father's old regiment, 
but had always kept her admirers at arm's-length. 
Just now she was by no means disposed to make 
herself too friendly to visitors at the Grange. 
The experience of the past six months had 
taught her that Mrs Pocklington resented any 
inclination on the part of her guests to 
make themselves agreeable to her daughter's 
friend. The girl, therefore, took special care 
not to provoke any such cause of complaint, 
and kept herself purposely in the back- 
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ground when people were staying with the 
Pocklingtons. 

On their way back from the links after the 
game she and her partner were separated from 
the rest of the party in consequence of having 
stayed to hunt for a missing ball. Fred deter- 
mined to take the opportunity of questioning 
his companion about her dislike for racing. 

" What fun the trials will be to-morrow," he 
observed. " Are you coming to see them, 
Miss Mannering ? " 

" Certainly not," replied Susan. " I hear so 
much about the horses from morning till night 
that I get rather tired of the subject," 

" But surely you are anxious to see whether 
Precentor wins his trial ? " continued Fred. 

" For the Senator's sake I hope the horse wiU 
win the trial, but have no wish to see it run." 

" I should have thought every one staying 
in the house would have been quite excited 
about it." 

" Unfortunately, I have seen enough of racing 
and its evils to make me dislike the whole thing." 

In deference to this p!|ain hint Fred returned 
to the incidents of the game, his partner mean- 
while setting a pace which soon brought them 
up to the other players and delivered him into 
the hands of Master Bob, who promptly button- 
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holed him to find out what had happened at the 
stables in the morning. 

" I mean to wire ofE and take a long shot 
about Precentor, if he wins his trial," he re- 
marked ; " so of course I should like to know 
what weights he and Phoebus are going to carry." 

Fred felt the talk at the stables had not been 
meant for pubUcation. He therefore parried 
the boy's questions and professed not to know 
anything about the weights. 

" You don't seem to know much about racing," 
observed Bob. " I thought from what the 
Senator said you were no end keen about it." 

Fred refused to be drawn by this challenge, 
and suggested to the lad to ask his father about 
the weights, if he really wished for information. 

" I am not quite such a jay," exclaimed the 
boy. " The governor hates my asking questions 
of that sort, and only teUs me to mind my own 
business." With \this parting shot he took 
himself off and told his younger sister shortly 
afterwards that he was not quite certain whether 
Paterson was such a good chap as he had at 
first believed him to be. 

In the evening Dick Dryden dined at the 
Grange. Now for the first time Fred was able 
to test the truth of the gossip, which he had 
heard in town, and form his own opinion about 
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the relationship between Mrs Pocklington and 
her husband's trainer. All through dinner it 
was evident they were on very friendly terms ; in 
fact, the lady addressed the great part of her 
conversation to the Captain. It was clear, too, 
that the gentleman's presence by no means 
pleased the younger members of the party. 
Maud, in particular, showed plainly that she dis- 
liked him, and glanced from time to time towards 
her stepmother with marked disapproval. 

After the departure of the ladies the Senator 
gave Bob a hint to go off to the billiard-room, 
and then proceeded to ply his racing manager 
with questions about his arrangei^ents for the 
next morning's trials. Fred noticed the Captain 
was not at aU in a conmiunicative mood and 
that he skilfully evaded answering all direct 
enquiries. 

The evening came to a close with a cheery 
game of pool. In this every one took part except 
Mrs Pocklington and Dick Dryden, who played 
picquet in the drawing-room. From an occa- 
sional exclamation that reached Fred through 
the curtained doorway between the two rooms, 
he gathered that in their iete-a-tete gamble the 
stakes were substantial and Mrs Pocklington 
was having the worst of the game. At the 
comparatively early hour of ten the party broke 
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up, and its members souglit a good night's rest 
to prepare themselves for the gallop of the race- 
horses, which was to take place before breakfast 
on the following morning. 

To the owner who runs his horses for the sport 
alone, and does not regard them as mere money- 
making machines, it is a treat indeed to see them 
tried for the first time on their home training 
ground. 

Now at last he will find out whether he will 
reap the reward of the care and trouble which 
has been lavished on his favourites from their 
earliest infancy. Now he will be able to judge 
for himself whether they are destined to carry 
his colours to victory. 

A merry party started from the Grange on the 
August morning to see Peacemaker and Precentor 
put through their facings on the broad strip of 
green turf which was marked out by a line of 
white posts and railings on the far side of the 
park. 

The Senator was as eager as a schoolboy to 
see the gallop. Maud and Bob were full of 
confidence in the merits of their father's horses, 
and felt sure they would do all that was to be 
asked of them in their trials. A slight flush 
on Mrs Pocklington's sallow cheeks pointed to the 
fact that she was more than a little interested 
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in the proceedmgs. Fred Paterson already felt 
the bracing effects of the upland breezes of his 
beloved Yorkshire, and was looking forward 
keenly to the trial spins, which should show 
him what chance he possessed of winning a nice 
sum of money by following his host's horses 
in their coming engagements. 

" Good-morning, Dryden. Have you sent any 
of the competitors down to the start yet ? " 
said the Senator to his trainer, who had cantered 
up on his hack just as the carriage was being 
drawn up alongside the winning post. 

" The two-year-old and Portia are down at 
the starting gate, and will be off directly I give 
the signal," replied the Captain. " Jim Cart- 
wright is riding Peacemaker." 

The wise precaution had been taken of bring- 
ing the stable jockey down to Ripon to ride in 
the trials and make the acquaintance of the 
animals which he was to pilot on the Knaves- 
mire in the following week. Racing colours, too, 
were being worn to make each gallop a full-dress 
rehearsal for the subsequent performances in 
public. So Cartwright was wearing the French 
grey jacket, with cerise cuffs and cap, which 
were the Senator's first colours, while the head 
lad on Portia carried the distinguishing grey 
cap, which was used on the occasions when the 
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Squire of Bilton Grange had two horses running 
in the same race. 

Glasses were fixed on the two distant forms 
three-quarters of a mile away. Dick Dryden 
waved a white flag, and a few seconds afterwards 
the horses were seen stealing along the course 
at their best pace and coming towards the little 
group of spectators. The pair ran side by side 
till they were about a hundred yards from the 
winning post. Then Portia began to show signs 
of being asked to gallop at a pace which was 
beyond her powers. Eventually Peacemaker 
stretched out with a clear lead and ran past the 
carriage a clever winner by two lengths. 

" What do you think of that, Dryden ? " 
asked the Senator. " The colt ought to go very 
close for the Gimcrack." 

" Yes, he must have a great chance," replied 

the trainer. " He ran his trial out Uke a stayer." 

" If I win the race, you must help me to 

prepare a sporting speech," observed James 

Pockhngton to Fred. 

" Does the owner of the Gimcrack winner 
have to make a speech ? " asked Bob. 

" Yes, he always has to reply to the toast of 
his own health at the club dinner in November," 
replied the lad's father. 

" Good business, Dad. If you win, you must 
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get me a ticket for tlie feed. I know the Head 
would give me leave out for such an important 
event in the family history." 

This remark caused considerable merriment 
amongst the occupants of the carriage, with 
the exception of Mrs Pocklington, who said 
sarcastically that she wondered what children 
were coming to nowadays, a remark which 
provoked Master Bob to make an ugly face at 
Maud behind his stepmother's back. 

The time had now come for the aU-important 
trial between Precentor and Phoebus. The 
St Leger horse was a dark bay colt with excellent 
shoulders and quarters. Saving outgrown his 
strength in his early days, he had not been trained 
as a two-year-old, and in the present season had 
only run once at Gosforth Park to open his eyes 
and accustom him to racing in public. Phoebus 
was a useful four-year-old, who had recently 
won two fair handicaps in the North over courses 
of a mile and a quarter in length. He was 
therefore just the animal to thoroughly test 
the stamina of a three - year-old over that 
distance. 

" Are you certain you have given the colt 
enough work ? " inquired the Senator of Dick 
Dryden, while Precentor was being saddled. 

" He always carries a good deal of flesh," 
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replied tlie trainer. " You will see in a few 
minutes that lie is in a very fair condition." 

Jim Cartwright jumped into the saddle and 
cantered Precentor down to the starting gate, 
followed a few minutes later by the head lad 
on Phoebus. The whole party then returned 
to the carriage to take up their position for 
seeing the trial. 

The first half of the longer course was con- 
cealed from the spectators by a belt of trees. 
When the horses first came into sight, the cerise 
cap of Precentor's jockey showed well in front of 
the all-grey of his rival rider. As the two com- 
petitors drew nearer to the spectators, it was 
obvious that Phoebus could make no impression 
upon his younger antagonist, who came away 
from his stable companion stride by stride and 
won the trial easily by four lengths. 

" At last I have got a real clinker," said James 
Pocklington, carried away by the excitement 
of the moment, 

" The colt is certainly pretty useful," observed 
Dick Dryden, in the quiet, unemotional tone of 
the professional turfite. " We must hope he 
will prove as good in public as he is at 
home." 

The company then crossed the course to see 
the horses rubbed down. Precentor had hardly 
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turned a hair, and did not seem at all distressed 
by his gallop. 

" What do you think of your mount, Jim ? " 
inquired the Senator of the stable jockey. 

" He is a nice horse, sir, a real nice horse," 
rephed Cartwright, flicking his boots with his 
whip and looking fixedly at his toes after the 
manner of his kind. 

The family party drove back to the Grange 
to enjoy a typical Yorkshire breakfast with the 
hearty appetite which an hour spent out of doors 
in the early morning air always creates, and 
which makes us wonder why we do not more often 
seek such a splendid tonic to brace us up for the 
toils or pleasures of the day. 

After doing full justice to this repast the 
Senator and Fred went off to the library to tackle 
some poUtical work. They soon found, however, 
that their minds were too full of the incidents 
of the trials to be able to concentrate their 
attentions upon the dry details of fiscal and 
educational problems. So they resolved to 
devote the morning to the study of a calf-bound 
volume called Races to Come, from which they 
ascertained the future engagements that had 
been made for Precentor and Peacemaker, 
which would enable them to take a prominent 
place in the history of the turf. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LOOKER-ON 

Fred Paterson found that country-house life 
at Bilton Grange was very mucli to his liking. 
Looking at the horses at exercise in the early 
mornings, some interesting political work be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, capital games of 
golf in the afternoon, and cheery evenings spent 
in the congenial society of a merry family party 
made up a daily programme, which took the 
hard-worked professional man right out of the 
dull groove of his own thoughts, and showed 
him that life was not such a serious business as 
he had hitherto deemed it in his self-centred 
existence in his London lodgings. 

The part of the day which he most enjoyed 
was the rounds of golf with Susan Mannering 
as his partner. A tournament was shortly to 
take place at Harrogate, in which a cup was 
to be given by the club to the winners of a 
mixed foursome competition. At the Grange 
H was evident that Fred Paterson and Susan 
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Mannering would make a forinidable couple. 
Consequently, every effort was made to give 
them plenty of practice. 

This state of things provided Fred with an 
excellent chance of really getting to know the 
girl in whom he had taken a strong interest 
from the first moment of their acquaintance. 
Hitherto he had seen but little of the fair sex. 
In his home at Leeds he had been by no means 
attracted by the demure damsels of the chapel- 
going set in which his family lived and moved 
and had their being. During his life in London 
he had gone very little into society.' On the 
rare occasions when he dined out, he had not 
been at all prepossessed by the fashionable 
maidens of the West-end houses, with their 
everlasting chatter about the dances, theatres, 
and bridge parties, which seemed to constitute 
their main interests in life. 

Susan, with her quiet, unaffected ways, and 
a strong natural reserve, that was clearly only a 
cloak to a most charming personality, provided 
a fresh type of womanhood to which Fred was 
unaccustomed. In a very few days the young 
man fell a victim to her fascinations, and by the 
end of the first week of his visit he was head over 
ears in love. 

The young lady herself found Fred a very 
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pleasant companion after the rather heavy and 
somewhat empty-headed youthful soldiers of 
whom she had seen so much during her life at 
York, His keen brain and vigorous grasp of 
the problems of life appealed strongly to her, 
and without being the least bit in love she was 
distinctly interested in the man, of whom she 
saw so much during their play together on the 
links. In her heart the girl was a strong Radical, 
and constantly pondered over the miseries of 
the lower classes, whilst she tried to evolve 
schemes for improving their condition. In Fred 
she found a kindred spirit, who had taken to 
politics with genuine Radical convictions and a 
firm intention of helping his poorer brethren 
in the stuggle for existence. Social problems 
was therefore a subject upon which they had a 
common interest, and provided them with an 
engrossing topic of conversation. 

Fred had avoided any further mention of 
racing after his unfortunate experience on the 
first afternoon on the golf links. He realised 
that for the present they had better agree to 
differ on that particular subject. One evening, 
however, when he was walking with Susan in the 
garden after dinner, she happened to remark that 
gambling was the main cause of the distress among 
the working-classes in the manufacturing towns. 
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" If people could not bet on horse-races, they 
would find some other means of gambling," 
observed Fred, 

" In what other way could they gamble ? " 
asked the girl. 

" Gaming dens would certainly crop up if 
racing was made illegal." 

" Not if the law was properly observed," 
replied Susan, " I have always understood 
that gaming houses are illegal," 

" The House of Commons will never dare to 
pass a Bill forbidding betting altogether. Too 
many of our legislators like an occasional bet 
themselves. If would also be a gross interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject." 

" That is a fine phrase that men use when they 
do not want any interference with their own 
pet vices," exclaimed Susan sarcastically. 

At this moment the Senator joined them. On 
being appealed to by Fred, he heartily backed 
up the young man's arguments and declared 
that he should certainly lose his seat at Leeds 
if he voted for an anti-betting bill. 

This conversation made Fred reflect rather 
seriously about his love of the turf. He foresaw 
that if he ventured to press his suit with Susan, 
she would make strong stipulations that he must 
give up betting. At the present time he was 
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taking the keenest interest in the progress of 
the Bilton Grange horses, and was looking for- 
ward to winning money on them at York and 
Doncaster. 

Just now, too, Dick Dryden was very much in 
evidence at the Grange. Frequent walks and 
talks took place between the amateur trainer 
and Mrs Pocklington. Fred watched them 
closely, wondering what schemes they were 
concocting in connection with the coming race 
meetings. He had mentioned Jack Hambro's 
presence at Harrogate to his host, who had 
bidden him to write asking his friend to come 
over and spend the next Sunday afternoon at 
the Grange. That suggestion had been graci- 
ously received by Mrs Pocklington, who had a 
weakness for the titled class, and was conse- 
quently very willing to welcome the Honourable 
John Hambro to her house. 

So Fred wrote at once to his friend at Harrogate 
asking him to come over to lunch and spend the 
afternoon at the Grange on the following Sunday, 
an invitation which Jack Hambro accepted by 
return of post. This was just what Fred wanted, 
because he was most anxious to tell his ally 
about the trials of the horses, and have a pre- 
liminary talk with him about their joint opera- 
tions in the Ring a York in the coming week. 
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The Pocklington party were just returning 
to the house from church, when Jack arrived 
from Harrogate in a motor car on the Sunday 
morning. 

" This reminds me of the church parade in 
the middle of the season," muttered that gentle- 
man to himself, as he surveyed the family 
gathering. 

The Senator was arrayed in the frock-coat, 
white waistcoat, and tall h§,t of the modern 
legislator. Mrs PockUngton was attired in a 
dainty Parisian confection of black and white, 
which showed off her slim figure and small 
waist to perfection. Maud was wearing a light 
cream-coloured gown, relieved by a fine bunch 
of crimson carnations at her waist. Susan 
Mannering was dressed in a simple black costumcj 
which formed a striking contrast to the elaborate 
toilet of the mistress of the house. Bob was 
conspicuous in the glossy tall hat and tapering 
tails which delight the hearts and fill the pockets 
of Eton tradesmen. The younger girl looked 
charmingly fresh in her white washing frock^ 
light blue sash, and broad-brimmed straw hat. 
In fact, the little party formed the typical group 
from the big house, which fills the, squire's pew 
on Sunday mornings and attracts the admiring 
gaze of the young men and maidens of the rustic 
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congregation in a manner that somewhat inter- 
feres with the earnestness of their devotions, 
and with the whole-heartedness of their response 
to the last commandment. 

" Good-morning, Mr Hambro, we are de- 
lighted to see you," said the Senator, He then 
introduced the new arrival to the rest of the 
party. 

After a Httle light refreshment and a stroll 
round the garden the whole party went into 
lunch. During the meal Mrs Pocklington made 
herself extremely pleasant to her guest, and plied 
him with questions about the fashionable crowd 
who, in deference to their divers ailments and 
their doctor's directions, were submitting to the 
internal and external application of the salu- 
brious waters of Harrogate. The young man 
was quite equal to the occasion, and reeled out 
the latest gossip with some cynical comments of 
his own, which deUghted his hostess and much 
amused the rest of the company. 

After luncheon the Senator took the two men 
to the smoking-room, where he talked freely 
about his horses, and was pleased at finding 
a sympathetic listener in Jack Hambro. Later 
the two young men went out for a walk in 
the park and left their host to enjoy his Sunday 
afternoon siesta. 

K 
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" You seem to have got some snug quarters 
here," began Jack. " What do you make of 
Dick Dryden ? " 

" He is certainly a most mysterious customer," 
replied Fred. He then told his friend about the 
trials, and related the experiences of his first 
week at the Grange. On the delights of golf 
he waxed quite eloquent, and described in glowing 
terms the games he had played with Susan 
Mannering as his partner. 

" Cock and hen golf is a very dangerous 
amusement," observed Jack Hambro senten- 
tiously. " Take my tip to keep your eye on the 
ball all the time instead of letting it stray too 
often towards your fair .partner." 

" Miss Mannering is a rare good sort and plays 
a first-rate game," said Fred. 

" She is certainly a nice-looking girl and full 
of quality," remarked the imperturbable Mr 
Hambro, with a quizzical glance at his friend. 

" Really, Jack, you needn't describe every girl 
you meet in your everlasting sporting jargon," 
exclaimed Fred, rather angrily. 

" I see you have already got the complaint 
pretty badly," said Jack, with a slight drawl. 

"Don't talk such rot," rejoined Fred. "I 
have hardly known Miss Mannering for a week." 

" You always were a hot-headed customer 
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and inclined to rush your fences," continued 
the persecutor. " But to change the subject, 
what horses have we got to back at York next 
week ? " 

The two men then sat down under a shady 
tree, and proceeeded to study the York pro- 
gramme in a turf guide-book which Jack 
produced from his pocket, with the names of the 
Bilton Grange horses already underlined. In 
this congenial task they were surprised by Maud 
and Susan, who were taking a ramble in the park, 
and coming suddenly round a tree caught the 
conspirators with their heads very close together 
over their racing guide. 

" That is a nice occupation for a Sunday 
afternoon ! " said Maud, with a laugh. " Does 
it mean that you are also going to York Races, 
Mr Hambro ? " 

" You have fairly caught us, Miss Pockling- 
ton," replied Jack coolly. " If you want a 
commission agent to put your money on the 
Squire's good things, I shall be very much at 
your service." 

" I shall keep you to your promise," said 
Maud. " Perhaps Mr Patersoh will take turns 
with you. It is a long chmb from the Ring to 
the top of the County Stand." 

You had better leave it all to me. Fred 



<c 
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does not know his way about properly in the 
Ring. He certainly would not get you the full 
odds." 

During this little sparring match Tred felt 
distinctly uncomfortable, and blushed guiltily 
when he saw Susan looking at him with rather 
a sarcastic expression. 

"I see now, Mr Paterson, why you hold such 
a brief for the betting people," she remarked, 
as they walked back together to t^e Grange. 

" You can hardly expect a man to stay with 
an owner and not take an interest in his horses," 
said Fred. 

" The interest need not take the form of betting 
upon them," rejoined the girl. 

In the meantime Jack was doing his utmost 
to persuade Maud not to proclaim the episode 
to the rest of the party, telling her he should 
never hear the last of it if it became pubUc 
property. To this request Maud gave a laughing 
consent, after remarking that he would richly 
deserve any chaff he might receive. As a 
matter of fact Mr Hambro was very angry with 
himself at having been detected in his racing 
studies. He did not at all want the suggestion 
to be made that he had come over to tout his 
host's horses. If the escapade became pubUc 
property, he fancied the Squire himself would 
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not be best pleased, and felt certain that Dick 
Dryden would be much annoyed, and would 
not hesitate to make some extremely unpleasant 
remarks about it. 

On reaching the garden they found a table 
spread at the shady end of the lawn, where 
Mrs Pocklington was waiting to dispense tea 
to the whole party before they started upon an 
expedition to the stables. A visit to the horses 
between five and six was part of the regular 
Sunday programme at the Grange. On this 
occasion the Senator was looking forward to 
showing his favourites to Jack Hambro, having 
been much impressed by that gentleman's 
shrewd comments about racing during their 
conversation after luncheon. 

A preliminary peep at the horses which were 
going to run at York in three days' time, and 
very possibly carry his own investments, was 
just what Jack wanted. He was very keen, too, 
to see Captain Dryden and to judge for himself 
whether he had received a correct description 
of that mysterious individual from his club 
friends. As a matter of fact, he derived very 
little enlightenment from his inspection of the 
horses and their trainer. The Captain was 
politeness itself, but did not give the sUghtest 
indication of what he thought of the chances 
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of the horses for their York engagements. He 
knew Jack by sight and reputation as a regular 
race-goer, and the knowledge made him even 
less comunicative than usual. 

" What a secretive chap Dryden is ! " re- 
marked the Senator to Maud and Jack, as he 
walked back to the house between them. 

" Perhaps he thought Mr Hambro was a tout 
in disguise," observed Maud, with a glance 
at that gentleman. 

" Now that is really too bad of you, Miss 
Pocklington," said Jack with a drawl, in an 
agony of apprehension that the girl was going 
to break her word and betray him to her father- 

" You ought not to call a man a tout, even 
in fun," interposed the Senator. " You know 
perfectly well I never make any mystery 
about my horses, and am only too glad that 
my friends should know all about them." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr Hambro, for making 
such an unfounded accusation," said Maud, in 
a bantering tone which made her victim feel 
that, in his own vernacular, he was being heavily 
scored ofE. 

Half an hour afterwards the young man was 
whizzing back to Harrogate in his motor car, 
after receiving a cordial invitation from the 
Pocklingtons to join them at York Races. " A 
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deuced nice little party with, the exception of the 
grey mare," was his muttered comment upon 
his new friends. " That brown-haired girl is 
one of the best," he continued to himself. " By 
Jove, though, she did rub it in about that Lunar 
Month Guide. What a fool I was to be caught 
napping, like a schoolboy with his crib ! I am 
not quite so sure ajbout the fair-haired young 
woman. Unless I am much mistaken. Master 
Fred, you will find that you are bitted up 
pretty tight, if you succeed in persuading Miss 
Mannering to become Mrs Frederick Paterson." 



CHAPTIE VIII 

UPS AND DOWNS 

In the ancient city of York the period of bustling 
activity was in full swing, which for three 
months in the year transforms the peaceful old 
minster city into a northern Charing Cross. This 
reaches its climax in the third week of August, 
when the concourse of passing travellers is 
swollen by the company who have come to see 
the excellent three days' racing provided by 
the Corporation of York for the North-country 
sportsmen, and the numerous visitors from the 
South, who are spending their summer holidays 
at the neighbouring watering-places and health 
resorts. Trains poured into the station to de- 
posit a heavy freight of artisans and factory 
hands from the busy towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Specials drew up in the sidings 
laden with the rank and fashion of Harrogate, 
Scarborough, and Whitby. A wondrous array 
of vehicles, with their crowd of shouting Jehus, 
was drawn up in the streets outside the station, 
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deafening visitors with their invitations to take 
them course-wards for the particular fare which 
seemed suitable to the precise style of convey- 
ance on offer. 

On the opening day the Pocklingtons drove 
down to the course in a brake, very hopeful 
that Portia and Phoebus would show good form 
in their races, and so prove that Peacemaker 
and Precentor possessed great chances of winning 
their more important engagements on the third 
day of the meeting. Fred was much interested 
in the racing crowd which was wending its way 
along the broad high-road to the Knavesmire. 
He felt the stimulating influence which spreads 
from man to man in a concourse where the 
thoughts of all its members are concentrated 
on one particular object. Before racing begins 
its patrons fully believe that they are going 
to back winners all day, a beUef destined 
in most cases to be roughly shaken by the 
experience that the most attractive programme 
is full of pitfalls even for the most inspired 
backer. Susan Mannering had remained at 
home in charge of the younger girls* At this 
Fred in his secret soul was rather relieved. He 
was already anxious to conceal his gambling 
propensities from the IjTix-eyed young woman, 
who had got a strong inkling that her admirer 
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was too fond of backing his fancy on the race- 
course. 

At the County Stand the Pocklingtons were 
joined by Jack Hambro, looking the regular 
racing man in a neat check suit with a business- 
like pair of glasses slung over his shoulder. 

" I am going to take you at your word, Mr 
Hambro," said Maud, as they were strolling 
together towards the Paddock. " We have got 
two horses running to-day. I mean to have a 
whole sovereign on each of them. I shall expect 
you to get me a liberal price in the Ring." 

" I shall be charmed," said Jack. " Even a 
tout can make himself useful at times." 

" I am afraid I was rather severe on you on 
Sunday," said the girl. " You must admit you 
laid yourself open to the charge." 

" You will find my study of public form very 
useful before the end of the week," retorted Jack. 

They then joined the rest of the party and 
inspected the horses which were going to run 
in the first race. 

" Now then, have you got any fresh infor- 
mation about the Senator's horses ? " inquired 
Mr Hambro of Fred, when the numbers of the 
runners had been hoisted in the frame. 

" Nothing more than I told you on Sunday," 
was the reply. " Mrs Pocklington and the 
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Captain have not said a word about what they 
are going to back." 

" We must play light on the trial horses to- 
day. If they win, we will plank it down on 
Peacemaker and Precentor on Thursday." 

" All right," said Fred. " Put me a fiver each 
on Portia and Phoebus." 

Everything went well for Bilton Grange on 
the first day of the meeting. Portia won the 
Nunthorpe Stakes fairly easily, starting at the 
useful price of four to one. This success was 
followed by Phcebus winning the Lonsdale 
Welter by a neck after a great race at odds of two 
to one. So the Pocklingtons returned home in 
great spirits with their pockets full of money, 
and with the gratifying knowledge that the stable 
cracks possessed a capital chance of winning 
their races on the Thursday after the excellent 
form of their trial horses. Fred Paterson had 
won thirty pounds, which he meant to invest 
on Peacemaker and Precentor. Maud was much 
pleased at her trusty commission agent having 
obtained her a point over the odds in each of 
her wagers. Master Bob had won five golden 
sovereigns, which he displayed to his family 
with great pride. The Senator was in good heart 
at the success of his horses, and fully believed 
he possessed two really smart animals in Peace- 
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maker and Precentor. Mrs Pocklington did 
not mention the amount of Ler winnings, but 
her extreme cheerfulness made it pretty obvious 
that she had been having an exceedingly good 
day. At dinner that evening the whole party 
were in boisterous spirits, with the exception of 
Susan Mannering. That young woman voted 
racing a more wearisome subject than ever 
when it formed the sole topic of conversation 
during the evening. 

On the second day only the male members of 
the company went to the races, the ladies having 
determined to reserve themselves for the Thurs- 
day. Fred increased his winnings by investing 
a couple of sovereigns on the winner of the Ebor 
Handicap. This left him with the nice sum of 
forty pounds to wager with on the last day of the 
meeting. In conjunction with Jack Hambro, 
too, he had taken a bet of a thousand pounds 
to thirty about Precentor for the Leger, which 
he knew were much longer odds than would be 
procurable if the colt won the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. 

" Now then, old man, we will make the Ring 
sit up to-day," remarked Jack to his friend when 
they met on the top of the Stand on the Thursday 
morning. 

" I fancy those trials were quite genuine," 
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observed Fred. " Mrs P. evidently had a good 
day on Tuesday." 

" I shall watch the betting pretty closely aU 
the same," said Jack. " Personally, I don't 
trust Dick Dryden a yard." 

In the Grimcrack Stakes one of those provoking 
incidents occured which upset the most elaborate 
calculations. The field, being a large one, 
contained several juveniles who had hitherto 
never appeared in public. Consequently a long 
delay occurred at the post, resulting in an in- 
different start, in which Peacemaker suffered 
severely. As a matter of fact the colt never 
had a chance of winning from the moment the 
barrier went up. Although he made up a lot 
of ground in the last two furlongs, he could only 
manage to finish fourth several lengths behind 
the leader. 

" What a sell ! " exclaimed the Senator in 
disgust. " My horse would certainly have won 
if he had got off on equal terms with the rest of 
the field." 

" I quite agree, sir," said Jack Hambro. " He 
is a really game colt, unless I am much mistaken. 
You must hope for better luck in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster." 

The Great Yorkshire Stakes came late in the 
day. In the Paddock Jack did not altogether 
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like the looks of Precentor, who seemed rather 
listless as he walked round the enclosure. On 
reaching the Ring he found several bookmakers 
exceedingly anxious to bet against the horse, 
with the restdt that the Bilton Grange repre- 
sentative after opening at two to one drifted 
out to seven to two before the fall of the flag. 

" Dick Dryden's pieces are not on this time," 
remarked Jack to Fred, whilst they were watch- 
ing the field leave the Paddock for the course. 
" The horse is stone cold in the market. Do 
you still wish me to back him for you ? " 

" Certainly," answered Fred. " Put me 
fifteen pounds on. After Phoebus' win on 
Tuesday, this must be a really good thing for 
Precentor." 

" Please yourself. I will put your money on. 
Personally, however, I shall not have a shilling 
on the horse," said Jack. 

The hostility of the Ring was fully justified 
by the result of the race. A Newmarket horse, 
named Cato, after making the whole of the 
running, passed the post an easy winner by three 
lengths. Precentor, either unable or unwilling 
to go the pace, finished fifth in a field of six. 
Great was the consternation in the corner at the 
top of the Stand from which the Pocklingtons 
saw the race. The Senator was bitterly dis- 
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appointed. After witnessing this crushing defeat 
he realised how sanguine he had been about 
his colt's chances of winning the Leger. The 
rest of the party were much disgusted at the 
horse's defeat, and had lost all their previous 
winjiings. Consequently, the journey home to 
Ripon was as mute as a funeral procession. 

" What do you make of it. Jack ? " asked Fred, 
while they were standing on the platform just 
before the departure of their train. 

" The horse was evidently not intended to 
win," was the reply. " Some strong remarks 
were made in the Ring just after the race." 

" Surely the Senator ought to hear about 
them ! " exclaimed Fred. 

" I fancy to-morrow's newspapers will com- 
ment pretty freely on Precentor's performance," 
observed Jack. " Your host is bound to see 
them." 

During his return journey to Harrogate Mr 
Hambro fell into a brown study and thought 
the whole matter out. Eventually he made 
up his mind to institute some careful inquiries, 
and repeat their result to the Senator at the end 
of the week, which he had been invited to spend 
at Bilton Grange. 



CHAPTER IX 

PRESS CRITICISMS 

The Bilton Grange party were much depressed 
on the morning after their disastrous day at 
York. The Senator was a prey to the gloomy 
thoughts that overpower a man when his hopes 
have been dashed to the ground, and his idols 
have proved themselves to have been composed 
of the commonest clay. 

The arrival of the daily newspapers brought 
matters to a climax. James Pocklington had 
always prided himself upon racing for the sport 
alone and not for monetary gains. Imbued with 
this spirit, he had frequently inveighed against 
the methods of the sharp division, who run their 
horses unfit with the sole object of hoodwinking 
the handicappers, and who resort to various 
devices to enable themselves to make money by 
betting. He was therefore very indignant to 
find on reading the sporting news that Precentor's 
running at York had been considered peculiar 
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and had given rise to adverse comments in 
racing circles. 

" What the devil does this mean ? " he ex- 
claimed to Fred in the study after perusing the 
objectionable paragraphs. " Do these gentry 
suggest my horse was not trying yesterday ? 
If so, they wiU find a writ has been issued against 
them for libel before many days have passed." 

" The comments are certainly very nasty," 
said Fred. " Jack Hambro told me last night 
that Precentor went very badly in the betting 
just before the start. He mentioned that some 
unpleasant remarks were being made in the 
ring." 

" This sort of thing is enough to disgust a man 
with racing, Paterson. Fancy their venturing 
to brand me as an unscrupulous owner and to 
suggest that I am not running my horses honestly! 
However, I am not going to take it sitting down. 
What do you advise me to do ? " 

" I should do nothing in a hurry, sir. Jack 
Hambro is coming to stay here to-morrow. He 
will be able to tell you exactly what people are 
saying at Harrogate. You wiU find he is a very 
shrewd adviser in these matters." 

" Send him a line to-night, asking him to 
bring me an accurate account of this wretched 
scandal," said the Senator. " I mean to sift 
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the whole matter thoroughly, before I have done 
with it." 

The worthy Squire then marched ofE to the 
stables to give Captain Dryden a piece of his 
mind. That gentleman treated the whole matter 
as a trifle, and tried to appease his employer by 
telling him that Precentor's failure was fuUy 
explained by the inference that the horse could 
not stay a mile and three quarters at racing pace. 
This explanation by no means satisfied the Senator, 
who returned to lunch in an irritable mood. 

" What do you think of the newspapers, Dad ? " 
asked Bob in the course of the meal. " Pretty 
hot about Precentor's running, are they not ? " 

This ill-timed remark provoked a regular 
explosion, in the course of which the boy was 
told severely not to talk about matters of which 
he had no knowledge. The atmosphere of 
depression and worry spread even to the golf 
links, and for once in a way none of the party 
got any real enjoyment out of their game. 

On the Saturday morning Fred drove to the 
station to meet his friend and teU him what had 
happened at the Grange. 

" I don't wonder at the old man being angry," 
remarked Jack. " I am only surprised at his 
having put up with Dick Dryden's methods all 
these years." 
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He then told his companion that by a curious 
coincidence he had been able to penetrate 
the mystery of Precentor's poor performance. 
Captain Dryden's commission agent, an indi- 
vidual named Robert Harvey, happened to be 
staying at Jack's hotel at Harrogate. This 
gentleman was a shrewd turf practitioner, but 
had a weakness for occasionally drinking more 
champagne than was good for him, or for the 
preservation of stable secrets. On his return 
from the races on the previous evening he had 
dined rather too well, with the result that he had 
allowed his tongue to run away with him while 
discussing the day's racing with some bookmaker 
friends. In his cups he mentioned to his com- 
panions that he had won a lot of money by 
backing the winner of the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. He then informed them that he had 
received a heavy commission from Dick Dryden 
to back Cato in spite of the fact that Precentor 
in the Captain's own stable was at the moment 
favourite for the race. This information showed 
clearly that Precentor was not meant to win 
by his trainer, a fact upon which Mr Harvey's 
friends had commented pretty freely when they 
related the episode to Jack later in the 
evening. 

" So that is the explanation of the horse's 
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bad running ! " exclaimed Fred. " What do 
you intend to do, Jack ? " 

" I shall certainly teU the Senator the whole 
story," repUed Jack emphatically, " He ought 
to sack Dick Dryden at once." 

After luncheon James Pocklington took the 
two young men into the smoking-room to hear 
the latest account of the rumours and gossip which 
were prevalent among racing folk at Harrogate. 
" Well, Mr Hambro, what do people say about 
the wretched business ?. " he inquired. 

" Their remarks are very unpleasant." ' 
" Do they suggest my horse was not trying 
in the Great Yorkshire Stakes ? " 

" Yes, they suggest it strongly. They don't 
impute anything wrong to you personally, 
Mr Pocklington." 

" I am much obliged to them for that small 
mercy," remarked the Senator sarcastically. 
" Who is the person to whom they impute 
rascality ? " 

" Captain Dryden is the man whom they 
charge with having pulled the horse," replied 
Jack. " There is a good deal of truth in the 
accusation, too, according to a story that has 
just reached my ears." He then told his host 
what had happened at the hotel and what racing 
people were saying about Dick Dryden. 
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" Good heavens ! I have been regularly sold 
by a man whom I completely trusted ! " ex- 
claimed James Pocklington. " Has anything 
of this sort been said about Dryden pre- 
viously ? " 

" Yes, he has on several occasions been sus- 
pected of manipulating your horses to suit his 
own purposes." 

" Apparently I have been living in a fool's 
paradise. I have never bothered my head about 
betting, and always flattered myself my horses 
were being run honestly without any of the 
hanky-panky business that is playing the devil 
with racing, and bids fair to drive every honest 
owner off the turf." 

" What steps do you propose to take, sir ? " 
asked Fred. 

" First of all I shall dismiss Dick Dryden. 
Then I shall try to get an honest trainer to look 
after my horses till the end of the season. After- 
wards I have a great mind to sell my whole stud 
and abandon racing altogether," 

" It would be a great pity to disperse your 
stud," interposed Fred. " You are very likely 
to send out a classic winner from Bilton Grange 
in course of time." 

" That has been my ambition for years," said 
the Senator. " However, we wiU not trouble 
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about the future just now. The first thing to 
be done is to get rid of Dryden." 

"I expect the Captain will show fight," 
observed Jack. "He is certain to put down 
Precentor's defeat to lack of stamina." 

" That is all rubbish," said the Senator. 
" The colt's trial with Phoebus convinced me 
that he is a real stayer." 

Jack then pointed out to his host that the 
St Leger would take place in less than a fort- 
night, and that it was essential to engage another 
trainer without loss of time. He suggested a 
young Malton trainer named William Jackson 
for the position, and was asked by the Senator 
to wire to him at once to arrange an interview 
at Eipon on the Monday morning. The two 
young men promptly started for the post-office, 
leaving James PockUngton to collect his ideas 
and brace himself up for his unpleasant task 
of dismissing Dick Dryden from his employ- 
ment. 

The new development was keenly discussed 
by Jack and Fred during their walk from the 
house to the village. 

" I really fancy we have put a spoke in 
Captain Dryden's wheel that will wreck all 
his schemes," observed Mr Hambro to his 
co^mpanion. 
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" He wiU show his teeth most unpleasantly," 
replied Fred. " Dismissal from his biUet here 
will give him a nasty knock." 

" I wonder whether the old man will stick to 
his gmis ; the Captain is certain to have some 
plausible explanation to account for Precentor's 
running," 

" He will find it difficult to explain his having 
backed Cato himself," said Fred. " I don't 
think there is much chance of the Senator 
changing his mind." 

" The old chap strikes me as being very easy- 
going, tiU he is really roused," observed Jack. 
" When once his blood is up I should fancy he 
is determined as a bull-dog." 

" Your opinion of him is quite correct," 
answered Fred. " This reflection on his personal 
honour has touched him on a very tender place, 
and he will make it pretty hot for its author." 

" I wonder whether Mrs Pocklington was a 
party to this job," said Jack suddenly, after a 
pause in the conversation. " If so, she is certain 
to stick up for the Captain." 

" I never thought of that," rejoined Fred. 
" If she takes up the cudgels for her friend, the 
poor old Senator will have a rocky time." 

" I wish to goodness we could get to the 
bottom of the whole dirty business and deliver 
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our worthy host from aU his enemies," exclaimed 

Jack. 

" Including those of his own household ? " 
" Certainly ; they are the most dangerous foes 

of all, especially when they wear petticoats," 

was Jack Hambro's caustic comment. 



CHAPTER X 

bob's discovery 

In a dip of tte park about a quarter of a mile 
from the Grange there was a good-sized sheet 
of water, generally dignified by the name of the 
Lake. Close to the water's edge was a boat- 
house, with an adjoining summer-house, to 
which the Pocklington children often resorted 
on hot summer afternoons. On a broad ledge 
of the roof between the boat-house and the 
summer-house Master Bob was in the habit of 
concealing himself at times for a surreptitious 
smoke, a habit that was strictly forbidden by 
his father, but in which nevertheless he not 
infrequently indulged. Here he was safely en- 
sconsed on this Saturday , afternoon, enjoying 
a pipe of the famous Guards Mixture which 
Kitty Fraser purveys to her juvenile patrons 
in her small shop in the High Street of Eton. 
While so engaged he heard approaching foot- 
steps, and on peeping over the side of the summer- 
house found his retreat had been cut off by 
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Mrs Pocklington and Captain Dryden having 
seated themselves on a bench below for a talk, 
which the boy was bound to hear unless he re- 
vealed his presence and his pipe to his step- 
mother and her friend. In a few seconds he 
realised the conversation was of considerable 
interest. 

" Does the Senator suspect anything ? " said 
Dick Dryden. " He seems very sick about 
those newspaper criticisms." 

" I do not think he has the slightest suspicion," 
replied Mrs Pocklington. "He is angry, of 
course, about the remarks in the papers. What 
did he say to you about them yesterday ? " 

" Oh, he growled and grumbled a good bit. 
I told him the horse was beaten because he 
couldn't stay." 

" How much did we win over the race, 
Dick ? " 

" I put £300 on Cato at three to one. I also 
got some s. p. people in London to pepper 
Precentor. So altogether we shall each net 
about £600." 

" I am delighted to hear it. Ready money 
is very scarce with me just now. Your little 
picquet account amounts to about £200. When 
can you let me have the balance ? " 

" You shall have the money on Tuesday," 
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said Dick Dryden. " Now about the future ; 
Precentor must not run in the Leger." 

" You will find it difficult to prevent the 
Senator from running the horse. He says he 
means to try him again next week. If he wins 
the trial, the old man will insist upon his taking 
his chance at Doncaster." 

" You can make yourself quite easy about 
that. Precentor will cut up pretty badly in his 
next trial." 

" How do you manage these things, Dick ? " 

" A little soothing powder mixed in some corn 
by me when I do my private round late in the 
evening works wonders when properly taken," 
said the captain coolly. 

" What about our future coup ? Do you 
stni mean to try for it on the Cambridge- 
shire ? " 

" That is my intention. The colt will get 
into the handicap with about 6 st. 8 lb. With 
that weight the race will be a gift for him. We 
ought to win £10,000 between us without any 
difficulty. That will be far better business than 
risking several hundreds on the Leger, for which 
Precentor cannot be a really good thing while 
the Derby winner keeps well." 

" What do you consider a really good thing ? " 

" I never plunge unless the subject of my 
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investments has got at least 10 lb. the best of 
the weights," said the Captain. 

" If only I could win £5000, Dick, I could pay 
off all my debts and have £3000 in hand to play 
with." 

" You stand a very good chance of winning 
it, Eleanor. First of all you must help me by 
persuading your husband that it is useless to 
run the horse at Doncaster." 

" I will do my best. If I fail you must doctor 
the colt with your usual skill before his next 
trial." 

" Trust me to manage that part of the pro- 
gramme. Directly the betting begins on the 
Autumn handicaps, I shall take a few long shots 
about Precentor for the Cambridgeshire. The 
rest of the commission I shall execute just before 
the race." 

" That wiU be splendid, Dick. I will try hard 
to bamboozle the old man and leave you a clear 
field for our great gamble." 

" I must return home now, Eleanor. Before 
we part give me a reward for all my trouble." 

A warm embrace then followed, accompanied 
by some muttered words of endearment which 
just reached Bob's ears at the top of the summer- 
house, and caused his cheeks to tingle with 
shame and suppressed rage. As he made his 
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way back to the house ten minutes afterwards 
he could hardly beUeve in the reality of what he 
had just heard, and felt an overpowering desire 
to pour out his story to some older adviser. It 
suddenly occurred to him that his new friend, 
Fred Paterson, was the best person whom he 
could consult under the circumstances, and he 
determined to do so as soon as possible. 

On the return of Jack and Fred from their 
walk to the telegraph office, they found the boy 
in the garden looking unusually solemn and 
important. 

" What is the matter, my youthful plunger ? " 
said Jack chaffingly. " Are you funking the 
settling day ? " 

" I want to see Mr Paterson alone," replied 
Bob. ". I have got something important to tell 
him." 

" Right you are, I wiU leave you with him 
for a bit," said Jack. " If you want time from 
your bookie, you had better get me to arrange 
it for you." 

" Well, Bob, what is the matter ? ' asked 
Fred, when he and the lad were sitting 
on a sheltered seat at the far end of the 
garden. 

" I have got a beastly story to teU you, Mr 
Paterson. I must tell some one about it leup 
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thought you wouldn't mind my speaking about 
it to you." 

" I am only too glad to help you. Take your 
time over it, my boy," said Fred, as he lighted 
a pipe and settled down to listen to his young 
friend's tale of woe. 

Bob then related exactly what he had heard 
from his hiding-place, and asked his companion 
what he ought to do. 

" This is a nasty business," said Fred. " Let 
me think it out for a bit before coming to a 
decision about it." 

After an interval of a few minutes he told Bob 
in confidence that his father had already found 
out that Captain Dryden had prevented Pre- 
centor from winning and intended to dismiss his 
trainer from his service. 

" Does the Senator know Mrs P. is mixed up 
in the job ? " asked the boy. 

" No, he has not the slightest idea of it, and 
I don't think there is any necessity for him to 
know it at present." 

" Can we keep it a secret, then ? " said Bob. 

" Yes, I think that will be the best thing to 
do. There is one person to whom I should like 
to tell it in confidence." 

" Who is that ? " inquired Bob. 

" I should like to talk to Mr Hambro about 
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it. He is a very clever chap about racing 
matters, and his advice will be very valuable in 
a matter of this sort." 

" All right, I don't mind Mr Hambro knowing. 
He is a rare good chap, although he rots a fellow 
rather too much sometimes." 

Fred then impressed upon Bob the necessity 
of keeping the whole of this disgraceful story 
entirely to himself. He also took the precaution 
of making the boy write out on a piece of foolscap 
his best recollection of what had passed between 
his stepmother and Captain Dryden at their 
interview. 

When the episode was related to Jack Hambro 
half an hour afterwards he quite agreed that 
the best plan would be to keep it a secret for the 
present. " 

" This will be an uncommonly useful card to 
play if Dick Dryden resorts to litigation," he 
remarked. 

" That is just what occurred to me," said 
Fred, who then mentioned that he had got a 
written statement from Bob, and was compli- 
mented by his friend on his foresight in having 
taken that precaution. 

In due course the Senator returned from the 
stables and told the young man that he had given 
Dick Dryden his cong^. 
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" How did the Captain take his dismissal ? " 
inquired Jack. 

" Extremely badly," said the Senator. " He 
actually had the effrontery to threaten me with 
an action for wrongful dismissal." 

" If you put Robert Harvey in the witness- 
box, it will be a bit awkward for the plaintiff," 
observed Fred. 

" I shall take every possible step to defeat 
Dryden," exclaimed James Pocklington, whose 
combative quaUties had been aroused by his 
wordy encounter with his trainer. " You gentle- 
men of the long robe will have to fight my battle 
for me before the year is out, I haven't the 
slightest intention of giving him a single six- 
pence beyond the arrears of his salary, for which 
I have already handed him a cheque." 



CHAPTER XI 

A NASTY CUSTOMER 

The news of Dick Dryden's dismissal fell like 
a thunderbolt on Mrs Pocklington. She could 
hardly credit the fact when her husband an- 
nounced on Saturday evening that he had dis- 
charged his racing manager. At once she set 
to work to persuade him to reconsider his 
decision. To all her entreaties James Pock- 
lington turned a deaf ear. After a second heated 
interview on the Sunday morning, in which she 
strained every nerve fo make her spouse give 
way, the lady realised that he had come to an 
unalterable decision, and that nothing she could 
say or do would turn him from his purpose. By 
feigning a headache she managed to meet 
Captain Dryden while the rest of the family 
were at morning church. To her dismay she 
found him in a vindictive mood, which threat- 
ened a terrible crop of future complications. 

After a night's reflection the Captain per- 
ceived that summary dismissal from Bilton 
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Grange would place him in a difficult position. 
He was conscious that he was already by no 
means popular in racing circles. Now he knew 
scandal would be very busy with his name, and 
would certainly attribute his departure from the 
Grange to the pecuhar running of Precentor at 
York. From the Senator's remarks he saw that 
the fact of his having personally backed Cato 
had been discovered. This he felt would be 
an awkward matter to explain either in a court 
of law or in an enquiry before a recognised turf 
tribunal. Upon finding his threats had failed 
to make any impression upon his employer, he 
determined to put the screw upon Mrs PocHington 
to make her plead his cause with her husband. 
Consequently, on hearing from the lady herself 
that she had already fought his battle unsuccess- 
fully, he intimated pretty plainly that if his 
social career was damaged by this dismissal, he 
should commence an action for damages against 
James Pocklington, into which he should cer- 
tainly bring her name eventually. 

" Don't be so foolish," exclaimed the woman. 
" If you give me away, you give yourself away 
<t the same time." 

" I am not so sure of that," said the Captain 
with a sneer. " We shall see when the time 
Comes." 
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" How can you justify your preventing the 
horse from winning by simply dragging me into 
the matter ? " 

"It is possible that James PockUngton, 
Member of Parliament, may prefer to pay up 
in preference to seeing his wife's name figuring 
in the newspapers as the heroine of an unsavoury 
turf scandal." 

" Oh, Dick, you cannot be so cruel ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs Pocklington. 

" I can be very cruel to save myself from social 
ruin," replied the Captain. 

" What more can I possibly do ? " 

" You can make another attack upon the 
Senator and tell him you insist upon his retaining 
me in my present position." 

" You do not know my husband. When he 
is really roused, wild horses will not move him 
from his purpose." 

" A wild woman may be able to do so," said 
Dick Dryden, with brutal candour. 

" Don't talk to me like that, Dick. If you 
insist upon it, I will try again. I feel sure, 
however, that I shall fail." 

" Not if, as a last resource, you sacrifice 
yourself." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" If everything else fails, tell the Senator you 
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persuaded me not to let the horse win, that you 
might win some money to pay your gambling 
debts." 

"If I tell my husband that I shall forfeit 
his affection for ever." 

" I doubt it. The old man is devoted to you." 

" There is one thing to which he is more de- 
voted." 

" What may that be ? " 

" The honour of James Pocklington." 

" Well, you will see. Perhaps it wiU not be 
necessary to take the extreme course which 
I have suggested." 

" I have no intention of taking it." 

" You must please yourself," said Dick Dryden, 
rising from his seat and coolly lighting a cigar- 
ette. " If I leave this place to-morrow, I shall 
go to my lawyers on Tuesday morning. The 
result will be an action in which a certain lady's 
name will be involved." 

" You cannot mean what you say, Dick ? " 
said Mrs Pocklington, as she clasped his arm. 

" You know me well enough by this time to 
understand that I generally mean what I say, 
and stick at nothing to attain my objects," 
replied the Captain, freeing himself from her 
grasp, and raising his hat with a low bow to 
bring the interview to a close. 
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In the depths of despair the wretched lady 
returned to the house with the knowledge that 
she had placed herself in the power of a man 
from whom she could expect no mercy if she 
failed to do his bidding. In the afternoon she 
had another interview with the Senator, in which 
she made a final effort to persuade him to change 
his mind. Now she urged that the Captain was 
her own personal friend, and that her husband 
would be putting a slight upon her if he persisted 
in his intention to discharge his racing manager. 

" Nothing you can say, Eleanor, will alter 
my resolution," said James Pocklington em- 
phatically. " This man has damaged my repu- 
tation as a man of honour. I am determined 
that he shall at once quit my employment. As 
to his being a friend of yours, in my opinion he 
is not fit to associate with any honourable man 
or woman." 

At the conclusion of this conversation Mrs 
Pocklington retired to her boudoir to write a 
note to Dick Dryden, in which she informed 
him of her husband's irrevocable decision, and 
implored him not to carry out his threat to 
involve her name in the scandal. 

On reading this epistle the gentleman in 
question smiled sarcastically. He then placed 
it carefuUy with a bundle of letters in the same 
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handwriting, which he had tied up neatly with 
red tape with the intention of taking them away 
with him in his despatch box and making full 
use of them in the future as weapons of offence 
and defence in his battle with James Pocklington. 
Dick Dryden was a man who had fought his 
own way in the world. Always of a cool and 
calculating disposition, he made a point of 
looking forward to future contingencies, and 
took care not to neglect the smallest detail 
which might prove to be of service to him 
in subsequent transactions. At the present 
moment he was well aware that before many 
months were over, war to the knife would be 
declared between James Pocklington and him- 
self. It was therefore his intention to have his 
armoury in complete order for his final conflict 
with his opponent. He had recently occupied 
a highly lucrative position as controller of the 
Bilton Grange stable, the fact that his employer 
was a non-betting owner having enabled him 
to pull the strings with considerable profits for 
his own pocket. Consequently, the independent 
attitude which the Senator had adopted in 
discharging him at a moment's notice from his 
post had come as a most unwelcome surprise. 
He fancied that some awkward fact, of which 
he was at present in ignorance, must have come 
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to light. What that fact was, he meant to dis- 
cover without loss of time, and then after finding 
out the strength of his enemy's hand he intended 
to retaliate by striking back at James Pockling- 
ton with what he believed to be a most powerful 
weapon in the shape of Mrs PockUngton's com- 
plicity in his scheme. 

" If my worthy master thinks he can bimdle 
me out neck and crop, like a disobedient stable 
boy, he is making a huge mistake," muttered 
the Captain to himself. " He may plume himself 
for the time being on his high and mighty airs, 
but before he has done with me, he will have 
good cause to hate the sound of the name of 
Dick Dryden." 

The Captain had served a long apprenticeship 
in the craft of Indian racing, and in its tortuous 
tracks had been a regular IshmaeUte, with his 
hand against every man who ventured to stand 
in his way, or tried to prevent the accompUsh- 
ment of his schemes. With the resourcefulness 
derived from his Irish descent he had combined 
the tenacity of purpose which he had learnt 
from his Saxon rivals, and had often taught 
his opponents by bitter experience that the 
enmity of Dick Dryden was not a thing to be 
lightly provoked or easily overcome. Recently 
he had found it a simple matter to feather his 
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own nest without engaging in active warfare 
with his fellows. The fighting instinct, never- 
theless, was still smouldering in the background, 
and only needed the spark of opposition to ignite 
it into a dangerous blaze. Now he was consumed 
by a burning desire to fall upon his foe, and was 
determined not to stay his hand until he had 
received a substantial sum from the Senator 
to pay for the preservation of the secret of 
Mrs PocMington's disgrace. 



CHAPTER XII 
I 

THE NEW REGIME 

" Now we will have the best of times, and wind 
up with a good win at Doncaster," said Jack 
Hambro to Fred Paterson, as they were 
smoking their after-breakfast cigars on the lawn 
three days after that eventful Sunday at Bilton 
Grange. 

In that short time several changes had taken 
place. Captain Dryden had departed for good 
and all after writing a spiteful letter, in which 
he recapitulated his grievances and stated that 
his solicitors would communicate with his late 
employer in due course. His place at the stables 
was now occupied by William Jackson of Malton, 
who had readily accepted James Pocklington's 
ofEer to make him his private trainer, and was 
installed in his new position at Dick Dryden's 
house. 

Mrs Pocklington had taken herself off with 
her youngest girl for a month's visit to Cromer. 
She had worked herself up into a state of hysteri- 
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cal excitement in her final efEorts to persuade 
her husband to withdraw his edict against Dick 
Dryden. Eventually she had petitioned to be 
allowed to go away for a change of air, a request 
readily granted by the Senator, who was in fact 
only too glad of the chance of terminating the 
tension that had existed between himself and 
his wife since her fruitless advocacy on behalf 
of her admirer. 

Jack Hambro had been invited to stay at 
the Grange for a fortnight. The secretarial 
work of the racing stable had always been left 
in Captain Dryden's hands. The Senator him- 
self had very little knowledge of those matters. 
He also knew that his new trainer would be fully 
occupied up to Doncaster with the practical 
work of the stables. So at Fred's suggestion 
he asked Jack to come to his rescue and to take 
up his abode at Bilton Grange for the purpose. 
The direction of the Doncaster campaign, 
coupled with the chance of superintending 
Precentor's final gallops, was a most acceptable 
billet to Mr Hambro. He closed with the 
invitation with alacrity, and was now making 
himself very much at home with his new friends- 

In the absence of Mrs Pocklington, Bilton 
Grange was a real Liberty Hall. The Senator 
was fast recovering his good spirits. Maud 
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was an excellent hostess and did the honour^ 
of the house to perfection. Bob and his 
younger sister were able to enjoy them- 
selves to their hearts' content. Susan Manner- 
ing was a different person now that she was 
free from Mrs Pocklington's jibes and petty 
persecutions. 

" Nothing could have turned out much better 
for us," replied Fred in answer to his friend's 
optimistic remark. " We shall know now 
exactly how to bet at Doneaster." 

" My dear boy, it is the chance of our lifetime. 
If the horses are in form, we ought to win a 
hatful of money." 

This conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Maud and Susan, armed with their 
golf clubs and anxious to make a start for the 
links. The tournament at Knaresborough was 
now close at hand. Jack Hambro's arrival had 
enabled the Pocklingtons to put a second couple 
in the field, for he and Maud made quite a good 
game against Fred and Susan. So practice 
matches were the order of the day from morning 
till evening, and for the time being the Senator 
allowed his political work to stand over till after 
the tournament. 

" Now then, you lazy people, there is no 
time to lose if we are to play a full round before 
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luncli. So please get your clubs and follow us 
to the links," said Maud. 

" By Jove, Fred, we are being kept well up 
to our work," exclaimed Jack Hambro, with 
a laugh.. 

" We mean to bring ofE the double event of the 
golf cup and the Leger," said Maud. " It is just 
as necessary for you to do your exercise regularly 
as it is for Precentor to have his morning 
gallop." 

" A real good sort is Miss Maud," remarked 
Jack to his friend, as they were making their 
Way to the golf course a few minutes afterwards. 
" She knows just how to talk to a chap. Most 
girls would have tried a lot of namby-pamby 
nonsense to make us start playing so early in 
the day." 

" I fancy you told me not long ago that mixed 
foursomes were a dangerous game," said Fred, 
with a sarcastic laugh. 

" So they are for hot-headed young men Kke 
your worthy self," retorted Jack. " Thank 
goodness, I am a confirmed bachelor and flatter 
myself on being proof against the fascinations of 
the fair sex." 

" One would suppose yoti were a Methuselah 
instead of being a man of thirty -two," replied 
Fred, to whom it had occurred more than once 
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of late that Maud Pocklington and Jack were 
becoming exceedingly good friends. 

The game produced an exciting match which 
Fred and his partner just managed to win. The 
steadiness of the play was rather interfered with 
by the running fire of chaff kept up by Jack 
all the time, to the amusement of Maud and dis- 
comfiture of Susan and Fred, who both wished 
to take the game seriously, and were provoked 
by their adversary's incessant banter. 

" Our new friend is certainly a great ac- 
quisition to the party," observed Maud to her 
friend while they were waiting in the verandah 
for the sound of the luncheon bell. 

" I wish he woiddn't be quite so frivolous," 
said Susan. "I get rather tired of his jokes, 
which invariably savour of the stable." 

" You really take life too gravely just now," 
repHed Maud emphatically. " After the dismal 
experiences of the past week it is a blessing to 
have a man in the house who is always 
cheerful and has made the Senator quite young 
again." 

The accuracy of this statement was fully 
proved a few minutes afterwards by sounds of 
merriment coming from the smoking-room, in 
which James Pocklington's hearty laugh could 
be plainly distinguished. Jack had been re- 
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counting his recent difficulties on the links with 
some comic touches that had much amused the 
Senator, whose eyes were still wet from laughter 
when the men joined the two gitls at the luncheon 
table. 

As the date of the Leger approached, Pre- 
centor's daily exercise was watched with the 
keenest interest by the whole party. The 
improvement in the horse was so pronounced 
that his new trainer advocated a second trial, 
in order that the colt's ability to stay the fuU 
Leger course of a mile and three quarters might 
be thoroughly tested. So Jim Cartwright came 
over to Ripon to ride the three-year-old in 
a rasping gallop, in which a lightly weighted 
plater made the running at top speed for a 
mile, and Precentor then had to tackle that 
approved stager Phoebus at the narrow difEerence 
of five pounds in weight. In this trial the 
Leger candidate acquitted himself most satisfac- 
torily, defeating his stable companion by two 
lengths, and passing the winning post full of 
running. 

A very cheerful company sat down to break- 
fast after this capital performance on the part 
of their Doncaster champion. 

" I really believe we shall have the church 
bells ringing for a Leger victory next week," 
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said the Senator. " I suppose you young men 
will back the horse for the race ? " 

" I wired off just now to take £5000 to £200 
for Fred and myself," replied Jack Hambro 
thoughtlessly. 

" I was under the impression, Paterson, that 
you were not a betting man in the real sense of 
the term," exclaimed Squire Pocklington, with 
a surprised glance at Fred, who coloured up, 
well aware that Susan was looking at him in 
astonishment. 

" That is too good a chance to miss, sir," he 
replied. "It is very unusual for me to bet 
like that." 

" I hope so, indeed," said the Senator. " What 
would your respected parent think of such a 
plunge ? " 

" I am keeping my backsliding a profound 
secret at home," said Fred, in rather a shame- 
faced manner. " Please don't mention this 
bet to any of my Leeds friends." 

" We will keep your secret, my boy," replied 
James Pockhngton. " Nevertheless, if you will 
take a veteran's advice you won't wager in such 
heavy sums in future." 

" I wish to goodness you had not told the 
Senator about that bet," remarked Fred to his 
friend in the afternoon. " I did not at all 
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want the good people here to know I was betting 
in hundreds." 

" By good people you mean Miss Susan 
Mannering, I suppose ? " said Jack. " You 
will get a curtain lecture in that quarter, unless 
I am much mistaken." 

" Do shut up," said Fred angrily. " You 
have put all the fat in the fire by your thought- 
less remark at breakfast." 

" If our two long shots bring you in £3000, 
my boy, it will be a useful little nest-egg to help 
you start housekeeping," observed Jack. 

" You have done your best to postpone that 
contingency for a long time by your infernal 
cackhng," exclaimed Fred savagely, as he walked 
rapidly away to fetch his golf clubs for their 
afternoon match. 

" What is the matter with your friend ? " 
asked Maud a few minutes afterwards. "He 
passed me just now looking like a bear with a 
very sore head." 

"He is angry at my having mentioned that 
wager this morning," replied Jack. 

" You certainly did let the cat out of the bag. 
It was awkward for Mr Paterson, because he 
had told us several times that he is not a betting 
man." 

" I am afraid I did give him away. For the 
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moment I forgot that I should handicap him so 
heavily in his race for the matrimonial stakes." 

" I had not thought of that," said Maud. 

" Miss Mannering is a nice little person, but 
apt to take hold of her bit rather tight," observed 
Jack. 

" There are some subjects to which your 
sporting vocabulary is unsuitable," remarked 
Maud, with which parting shot she left Mr 
Hambro to pursue his own reflections. 

" Bless my soul, how touchy these women 
are ! " muttered that gentleman to himself. 
" I suppose I did let my tongue run away 
with me at breakfast this morning. All 
the same, it is better for Fred in the long 
run that his young woman should know he 
is not such a pious bird as he pretends to be." 

" Holloa ! my youthful punter, have you put 
your new topper on the governor's horse yet ? " 
he inquired of Master Bob, who joined him a 
little later carrying a budget of sporting news- 
papers that had just come in by the second 
post. 

" I have got most of next half's pocket-money 
on him," said the boy. " If he wins, I shall 
be able to settle all my ticks." 

" I suppose the grub bill for the summer half 
is pretty stiff ? " 

H 
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" Yes, I owe the sock shop over two pounds," 
said Bob. " They won't give me any more tick 
if I don't give them something on account." 

" It will do you good not to have the chance 
of wolfing too many buns in the football season," 
remarked Jack, who, having been educated 
at Eton himself, was well versed in the details 
of life at that best and most expensive of our 
public schools. 

" I see Precentor is at a hundred to six in to- 
day's paper," observed Bob, dechning to discuss 
the eflfects of buns on football. 

" I thought the result of the trial would soon 
reach the London betting clubs," said Jack. 
" Paterson and I have got a jolly good bet." 

" What a humbug Mr Paterson is ! " remarked 
the boy. " He has been jawing me about 
betting ever since he came to stay here. Now 
he turns out to be a regular plunger himself." 

" You will be able to rot him nicely, if he 
tackles you on the subject again." 

" He won't dare do that," said Bob. " I say, 
Mr Hambro, has the Senator heard anything 
more from Dick Dryden ? I should Uke to 
show up that blackguard properly before we 
have done with him." 

" You will probably have the chance of telhng 
your story in the witness-box at some future 
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time. I hope you are keeping quiet about 
it?" 

" I haven't said a word about it to anyone 
except yourself and Mr Paterson," said Bob. 

In the meantime Fred had gone to find Susan 
Mannering in the hope of being able to make 
his peace with her at the earUest opportunity. 
In this object he was not successful, because 
she was busy writing letters, and decUned to 
interrupt her correspondence by accepting her 
admirer's invitation to accompany him to the 
golf Unks to practise putting. Fred noticed 
a marked coolness towards him, which made 
him additionally angry with his friend for his 
indiscreet disclosure about their joint commission 
on Precentor. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PRIDE AND PEEJUDICE- 

The next morning's post brought a budget of 
disquieting news. Captain Dryden's lawyers 
wrote claiming the sum of £2500 in lieu of notice, 
and demanding an apology for his dismissal. 
They intimated too, that unless this reparation 
was forthcoming within a week, they should 
issue a writ on behalf of their client. This 
caused an outburst of vigorous demmciation 
from the Senator, in which he described his 
late trainer's conduct in very heated language. 
The good man's vexation was increased by a 
letter from his wife, informing him that she was 
having a miserable time at Cromer and request- 
ing him to allow Susan Mannering to join her 
there at once to act as her companion, and 
resume the education of the youngest Miss 
Pockhngton. The contents of this epistle were 
communicated to Maud by her father in the 
study. They agreed that the request could not 
be refused, and settled that Susan must leave 
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for Cromer directly tte golf tournament, which 
was to take place on the following day, had been 
concluded. 

The news soon spread to the rest of the party. 
Susan herself by no means liked the prospect of 
being cooped up with Mrs PockHngton in seaside 
lodgings for several weeks. Fred was reduced 
to a state of desperation by the knowledge that 
after two short days he would have to say fare- 
well, with no likelihood of seeing the girl again 
for a period of many months. He accordingly 
determined to find out his fate as soon as possible, 
although he was aware that, thanks to Jack's 
unguarded utterance on the previous day, the 
present time was most unpropitious for his 
purpose. 

Susan was still distinctly cold in her manner 
to the young man. All through the morning 
she studiously avoided giving him the chance 
of a tete-d-tete conversation. In the afternoon 
however, on their way back from the links, Fred 
found his opportunity. He told her plainly 
that he loved her, and asked her to promise to 
marry him. 

" I could never marry a gambler," said Susan. 
" Unless I am much mistaken you are very fond 
of betting." 

In a burst of confidence he told her the whole 
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history of Ms past efforts to increase his income 
by backing horses, but promised that after 
Doncaster he would give it up for good and all. 

" By your own showing you were unable to 
give it up, although you knew it would damage 
you in your profession," said the girl. 

" This visit to Bilton Grange was a great 
chance," exclaimed Fred. " It was enough to 
make the strongest man break a voluntary 
resolution." 

" Why did you pretend to the Pocklingtons 
that you were not a betting man ? " 

" Because I wished to find out about the 
horses without being suspected by Mrs Pock- 
lington and Captain Dry den." 

" This wretched gambling leads to nothing 
but deception," said Susan hotly. " I simply 
detest it and all its methods." 

" Won't you believe me when I promise to 
give it up for your sake ? " pleaded Fred. 

" My past experience' prevents my doing so," 
replied the girl. " In old days my father often 
promised me not to lose more than five pounds 
in a day ; on his return from the races I gener- 
ally found he had broken his word." 

" You may depend upon my keeping my word 
faithfully." 

" If gambling is in a man's system, there is 
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no chance of his being able to give it up," said 
Susan sadly. 

" Do you reaUy mean that all must be over 
between us because of this wretched whim ? " 
asked Fred bitterly. 

" I mean that I will never promise to marry 
a gambler," said Susan angrily, much nettled 
at his last remark. "It is useless to prolong 
this conversation, which is painful to both of 
us." 

They then walked silently to the house, 
where Susan went at once to her own room. 
In her solitude she broke down completely, 
sorry for the pain which she had caused Fred, 
but priding herself nevertheless upon having 
had the courage of her convictions. 

The young man took a lonely walk in the park. 
As he paced savagely along over the soft turf, 
he began to perceive that his fondness for racing 
was destined to be his curse in life. " Is the 
game worth the candle ? " he said to himself, 
when he reflected that his passion for betting 
had endangered his professional prospects, es- 
tranged his father, and now robbed him of the 
affection of the sweetest woman in the world 
to him. At the end of his reverie he resolved 
to have his last week's racing at Doncaster and 
then give it up for ever. This surrender of his 
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pet pursuit lie hoped might enable him eventu- 
ally to win the heart of Susan Mannering. 

In the evening she^ professed to be unwell, and 
did not come down to dinner. Her absence, 
coupled with Fred's dejected demeanour, told 
their own tale, and proclaimed to the rest of 
the party that the course of true love was 
pursuing its usual crooked course. 

" Our tame turtle-doves have had a Uttle 
tiff, apparently," observed Jack to Maud in the 
garden after dinner. 

" If so, it is all your fault, Mr Hambro." 

" Do you mean to say Miss Mannering really 
minds Fred having a wager on the Leger ? " 

" Susan is a regular bigot about betting," 
said Maud. She then told her companion about 
her friend's past Ufe, and explained why the girl 
had taken such a dislike to racing and betting. 

" What an ass I am ! I would give anything 
now not to have made that unlucky remark." 

" It cannot be helped. The fact that your 
friend was betting would certainly have come 
out sooner or later. Perhaps sooner is better 
than later in this case." 

" Cannot we do something to bring them 
to a mutual understanding ? " inquired Jack. 

" Not just at present. This departure of 
Susan for Cromer is really rather a good thing. 
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If she had been with us during Doncaster week, 
the knowledge that your friend was betting 
would certainly have rankled with her and 
widened the breach between her and Mr Paterson. 
If you really want to help him, you must give 
him some good advice." 

" What am I to advise him to do, or not to 
do?" 

" Let him enjoy his time at Doncaster, Then 
persuade him to give up racing and betting 
altogether." 

" That is a big sacrifice to ask a man to make." 

" Unless Mr Paterson makes it, Susan will 
never consent to marry him," said Maud em- 
phatically. 

" Perhaps you are right after all. If Precentor 
wins next week, Fred will have £3000 to invest. 
He is so keen on Miss Mannering that I believe 
he would chuck the game for her sake, especially 
if he has got a nice Uttle bit in hand." 

" It is his only chance," said Maud, as she 
went indoors to say good-night to her father. 

" What a sensible girl that is ! " thought Jack 
Hambro to himself, as he smoked his final 
cigar by himself on the terrace. " Why in the 
world didn't Fred take a fancy to her instead 
of to the other little Puritan ? " Having asked 
himself that question. Jack for some imknown 
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reason felt rather glad in his own mind that his 
friend had not taken a fancy to Maud, or rather, 
to interpret his thoughts more accurately, that 
Miss Maud had not taken a fancy to Fred 
Paterson. 

A few minutes afterwards his reverie was 
interrupted by the arrival of his friend, who 
evidently found it difficult to put a good face 
upon his troubles, and betrayed the state of his 
mind by the general gloom of his expression. 

" Come along, old man, cheer up a bit and 
have a cigar," said Jack, knowing that 
he was about to receive some doleful confi- 
dences, and wishing to get the recital over 
as soon as possible. 

" Thanks, very much," replied Fred, as he 
accepted his friend's ofier, and proceeded to 
cut ofE the end of the cigar with his penknife. 
" I have had a nasty knock to-day," he re- 
marked, lighting his weed to avoid looking at his 
companion for the moment. 

" So I supposed from your hang-dog appear- 
ance," was Jack's comment. 

" Have I given the show away then by not 
concealing my low spirits ? " 

" Hopelessly ; anyone can see you have had 
a severe rebuff." 

" It is aU y^our fault, though I know you didn't 
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mean to wreck my chances by your unlucky 
remark." 

" Is the fair charmer very full against bet- 
ting ? " asked Jack, declining to be drawn into 
a further argument about his own indiscretion. 

" Absolutely. She would have nothing to 
say to me, simply because I do a bit of racing, 
and kept the fact dark during the first part of 
my visit here." 

" She is going away to-morrow, and time is 
a wonderful healer of these little differences." 

"It is a very big difference, that will want 
a lot of adjusting," said Fred despondently. 

" It seems to me that there is only one course 
open to you," remarked Jack Hambro, seeing 
the opportunity of following Maud's advice. 

" What is that ? " inquired Fred eagerly. 

" You must make up your mind to chuck 
racing altogether after Doncaster." 

" I told Miss Mannering I would do that ; 
she intimated that she didn't believe I was 
capable of keeping my word." 

" Give her the opportunity of seeing that you 
are able to abstain from racing for the next 
few months ; you will find that she will come 
round all right in the end." 

" How is she to know that I am sticking to 
my resolution ? " 
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" I think we can manage that all right. I 
will tell Maud Pocklington of your self-denial, 
and she will enlarge upon it to Miss Mannering." 

" Has Miss Maud told you that she will help 
me?" 

" Not in so many words, but I feel certain 
from a hint she gave me, that she will back you 
up with her friend," answered Jack, feeling 
he had said rather more than he ought to have 
done about the possibility of Maud's co-operation. 

" Of course that will be a great help," ex- 
claimed Fred. " I was wondering how I could 
ever let Susan know that I was carrying out my 
promise." 

" We will work that part of the business all 
right. What you have got to do now is to have 
a final fling at Doncaster, and then be a good 
boy ever afterwards by giving up the turf and 
all its wicked ways." 

" That will be an easy job ; I am heartily 
sick of racing and the mess in which it has 
landed me." 

" Your last plunge will bring you back all 
your losses and leave you with a nice little 
balance on the right side," said Jack, who was 
firmly convinced that Precentor would win the 
St Leger. 

" Your final advice is that I should go to 
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Doncaster, and after the meeting chuck racing 
for good and all ? " 

" You have summed up the situation with 
your usual skill," observed Mr Hambro, much 
pleased at having restored his friend to a reason- 
able frame of mind, and also at having carried 
out Maud's instructions to the letter. 

On the next morning he told his confidante 
of his successful diplomacy, and they arranged 
in the future to take every possible step to keep 
Susan Mannering fully acquainted with her 
admirer's renunciation of racing. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

The links at Harrogate were patronised by a 
fashionable crowd on the occasion of the annual 
golf tournament. Coming at the height of the 
holiday season on the eve of Doncaster week, 
it attracted a large gathering from the neighbour- 
ing country houses and the Harrogate hotels. 
The two competing couples for Bilton Grange 
were animated by widely different feelings. 
Fred and Susan were out of touch with their 
surroundings and ill at ease in each other's 
company. On the other hand, Jack and Maud 
were on the best of terms and thoroughly enjoyed 
their matches. The natural result followed that 
the former pair of players being right ofE their 
game were beaten in the first round, while the 
second couple were in capital form and eventually 
won the competition. 

" We have brought off the first part of the 
double event," exclaimed Maud at dinner in the 
evening. " Now we must hope Precentor will 
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be at his very best on Wednesday and complete 
our triumpb." 

" I have got a treat for all of you," said the 
Senator. " I have taken a small house in 
Doncaster for the week, to save the daily journey, 
and enable us to see the whole programme 
through from start to finish." 

" Good business, Dad. We will have a ripping 
time," cried Bob, with the knowledge that he 
would now see all the fun of the fair. 

The Squire's unexpected announcement was 
hailed with dehght by the whole party with 
the single exception of Susan. Altholigh she 
had no wish to go to Doncaster, she could not 
help comparing the gay time the rest of the 
family would have at the butter-scotch town 
with her own dismal prospect of a Ute-d-Ute 
with Mrs Pocklington in lodgings at Gromer. 
At the same time she had no desire to remain 
under the same roof as Fred Paterson, and was 
relieved at the opportunity of getting away 
from the atmosphere of constraint which had 
overshadowed her since her conversation of 
the previous afternoon. In her secret soul, 
though she would hardly admit it to herself, 
there was a lurking suspicion that she had been 
rather hard on her admirer, and had spoken too 
bitterly on the subject of betting. 
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Fred felt that he had been unjustly treated, 
and resented the manner in which his offer to 
give up racing had been received. He also 
chafed at the doubts that had been cast upon his 
ability to stick to his good resolutions. Conse- 
quently, when he saw Susan drive off to the 
station to catch an early train on the following 
morning, he considered he had got a distinct 
grievance against her, and was by no means 
sorry that she had left the Grange. 

In a confidential chat with Jack Hambro in 
the course of the morning he again told his friend 
how strongly the girl had spoken to him about 
his racing proclivities. 

" As I said yesterday, you will have to choose 
between betting and Miss Susan," said Jack. 
" I fancy it is longish odds on the lady in 
the long run." 

" I have quite made up my mind to have 
a final fling at Doncaster." 

" That is the most sensible remark you have 
made for some time," observed Jack. He then 
produced a racing calendar from his pocket and 
proceeded to discuss the various races in the 
four days' programme with his companion. 

" Now then, you two conspirators," exclaimed 
Maud, as she joined them on the lawn, " I hope 
you are finding all the winners for next week." 
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" We are doing our best to liiuit a few of them, 
but it is a tough job considering the probable 
strength of the fields," replied Jack, spread- 
ing out the calendar for inspection, to show the 
long lists of entries for the majority of the races 
at the meeting. Soon afterwards the irre- 
pressible Bob appeared with an abundance of 
tips, derived from a disreputable sporting rag 
which he purchased each Saturday, and con- 
sidered an infallible guide for his future in- 
vestments, 

" Your champion tipster is warranted to 
break the Bank of England," said Jack with 
a laugh. 

" You wait till the end of the meeting. You 
will find I have backed a heap of winners," 
rejoined the lad. 

" Don't crow quite so cockily. Your tail 
feathers will be very draggled by this time next 
week," retorted Jack, 

" By then we shall have won the Leger, and 
I shall have a pocketful of dibs," said Bob, 
slipping his paper hastily into his pocket as he 
saw his father coming towards them. 

In the afternoon the whole party made their 
way to the stables to see Precentor, who looked 
in the best of health while he was being critically 
inspected in his box. 

I 
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" The colt is certainly in capital fettle," 
exclaimed the Senator to William Jackson. 

" If he keeps as well as this till the day of 
the race, he will not fail through want of con- 
dition," replied the trainer. " I shall certainly 
enjoy my night's rest more thoroughly when 
Wednesday next has come and gone." 

" Don't worry yourself, Jackson," said James 
Pocklington sympathetically. " If we fail in 
the Leger, it will be no fault of yours." 

What an anxious time for the trainer is the 
last week before a great race ! A slight physical 
ailment or a small mishap at exercise will rob 
him of his reward for the weeks and months of 
patient care he has lavished upon the horse 
with which he hopes to win an important event. 
How little do the public who read the sporting 
papers and imagine that a crack trainer's life 
is a bed of roses, reaUse the weight of responsi- 
bility attached to the preparation of a favourite 
for a classic race ! At those times the trainer 
dreads at any moment that he may suddenly 
discover something amiss with his champion, 
and counts the hours to the day when he will 
have finished his task and delivered his charge 
to his jockey with the consciousness that per- 
sonally he has done his utmost to win the spoils 
of victory for his employer. 
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" What a reliable fellow William Jackson is ! " 
said the Senator to Jack during their walk back 
to the house. " Whatever happens next week, 
I shall always feel that no one could have taken 
greater pains to bring Precentor to the post in 
the pink of condition. The fact that I have 
got a man like that to train my horses makes 
me inclined to keep on my racing stable in spite 
of all my trouble with Captain Dry den." 

" I am very glad to hear you say that," replied 
Jack. " With ordinary luck you are bound to 
send out a Derby winner from the Grange, 
before many years are out." 

" I have certainly got some of the best blood 
in England in my paddocks ; it is a far cry, 
nevertheless, to the winning post at Epsom." 

" Peacemaker is a most promising colt and 
promises to make a really good three-year-old," 
observed the younger man. 

" We wiU see how he acquits himself at 
Doncaster before thinking of next year," said 
the Senator, as his thoughts recurred to the 
disastrous start at York. 

" The Champagne Stakes and the Leger 
would be a nice double event, which would 
render it a positive sin for you to disperse your 
stud." 

" Do you really think there is any prospect 
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of my winning those two races ? " asked James 
Pocklington. 

" Quite a good prospect, sir. I can see that 
Jackson, who is certainly not an over-sanguine 
man as a rule, thinks highly of the chances of 
both horses." 

" If his estimate is correct, I shall indeed have 
good cause for rejoicing," exclaimed the Senator* 
" A dual success of that sort would help me to 
forget all the trouble I am likely to have with 
that blackguard Dryden." 

" Let us hope that you will defeat him in the 
law courts just as easily as Precentor will 
vanquish his rivals at Doncaster ! " said the 
ever-sanguine Jack Hambro. 



CHAPTER X\ 

DONCASTBE 

The Doncaster Meeting in the month of Sep- 
tember is the most popular fixture of the year 
with real lovers of racing. 

The programme for the week is full of interest 
and excitement from beginning to end. On the 
Tuesday the Champagne Stakes shows us some 
of the best two-year-olds in training, and the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap produces a contest 
between a capital field of handicap horses. The 
Wednesday draws people from far and wide 
in vast numbers to see the Leger. On the 
Thursday the Portland Plate attracts a number 
of the speediest sprinters, and provides a terrible 
puzzle for students of public form. The Friday 
brings down the curtain of the foiir-act drama 
with a round of applause to greet the winner of 
the Doncaster Cup. These great events, with 
a number of handicaps, nurseries, and weight 
for age races, keep the ball of speculation rolling 
from start to finish, and supply the most eager 
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gambler with many chances of indulging in his 
pet form of speculation. 

The racing and the yearling sales draw visitors 
from every corner of the kingdom to fill the 
pockets and pay the rates of the natives of the 
curious old town, whither the racing man returns 
year after year in spite of the evil smells and 
heavy tolls which assail his nostrils and tax his 
purse during a four days' sojourn within the 
gates of grimy, grasping Doncaster. 

In a roomy red-brick house on the outskirts 
of the town the PockUngtons had taken up their 
abode for the week. Each day was to be spent 
in a fashion that appealed strongly to the tastes 
of the sporting little party. In the early morn- 
ings they meant to see the horses do their 
morning work in the presence of the curious 
crowd of spectators who are tempted by love 
of the race-horse and the pursuit of straight 
tips to leave their beds at an hour when as a 
rule they are sound asleep. After breakfast 
there would be the sales, with a chance of 
seeing choice specimens of juvenile thorough- 
bred stock submitted by Messrs Tattersall to 
buyers from all parts of the world. Long after- 
noons were to be spent on the Town Moor, from 
which the party would return to their quarters 
for a hearty tea and pleasant rest after the 
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turmoils of the day. In the evenings the card 
of the next day's racing would provide them 
with a topic of unfailing interest. 

On the Tuesday afternoon they arrived in 
good time at the County Stand, aU agog to see 
Peacemaker carry the family colours in the 
Champagne Stakes. The colt looked very fit 
and well as he walked round the Paddock in the 
presence of a select circle of racing men. The 
field was a strong one in point of numbers, and 
in spite of his game display at York odds of 
eight to one were forthcoming against the 
Bilton Grange candidate. This time there was 
no repetition of the fiasco at the starting gate, 
but on the contrary Peacemaker got away with 
a clear lead. This advantage he kept from end 
to end of the race, running past the post an 
easy winner by two lengths. 

The victory brought great joy to the little 
party on the top of the Stand. Delighted at 
his success in this historical race, the Senator 
already began to look forward to owning a pro- 
minent candidate for classic honours in the 
following year. Jack Hambro glanced at his 
betting-book with obvious pleasure ; he had 
taken the odds in ponies for himself and made 
a similar wager for Fred Paterson. Two sove- 
reigns had also been invested for Maud, and 
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Master Bob had ventured a whole sovereign on 
his father's horse. 

So with their pockets full of money, and in 
great heart over their first success, the Pock- 
lingtons went back to their house and felt very 
sanguine about the prospects of their champion 
for the Leger. 

A grand autumn morning welcomed the crowd 
that trooped along the broad highway towards 
the Town Moor on the Wednesday. From 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Newcastle, and the 
busy manufacturing towns of the Midlands the 
working-men of England had come in their 
thousands to see the great race. With the wages 
of the past weeks they meant to back their 
fancy in no half-hearted fashion. 

What a difference the result of these wagers 
will make in many a humble home ! If all goes 
well, feasting and good cheer will for the time 
being be the order of the day. If on the con- 
trary all goes wrong, and hard-earned savings 
find their way into the satchels of the book- 
makers, wives will have to screw and pinch for 
weeks to come to provide meals for hungry 
mouths. In the bitter winter days, too, it is to 
be feared that many a poor child in the back 
streets of Leeds and Sheffield will go shoeless 
to school and supperless to bed. Women will 
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then have to face the fact that the wages of 
the breadwinner have been swallowed up in the 
whirlpool of speculation, which draws so many- 
toilers into its eddies for three mad hours of one 
September afternoon on Doncaster's Town Moor. 
The news had reached the course that the 
North Country had a worthy representative for 
the great race. The stable's confidence in 
Precentor had been whispered in the Paddock 
since the beginning of the meeting, and was now 
being passed from mouth to mouth in every 
portion of the Stands. All Yorkshire was rally- 
ing round its champion and backing him so 
freely that seven to one Precentor was now 
the prevaiUng price in the Ring. 

As he paced round the Paddock just behind 
his stable companion Phoebus, the three-year- 
old won warm expressions of approval from the 
best judges of make and shape. Trained to the 
hour and with a coat like satin, he looked a 
Leger horse all over. Many a keen sportsman 
hurried at once to TattersaU's ring to back 
Precentor after seeing the colt and hearing that 
his owner was telling his friends that the York 
running was all wrong, and would certainly be 
proved to be so by the result of the Leger. 

When they had seen the horse saddled the 
Pockhngton party went back to their seats on the 
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Stand. At last the crucial moment had come. 
Wagers had been made, the horse had passed 
into the charge of his jockey, aU that remained 
was to watch the race. This is the time when 
the nerves of the sportsman are strained to the 
utmost. The man who has plunged hardly 
dares to look forward to the future. The trainer 
feels that in a few short minutes the skiU and 
patience of many weeks will be put to the test. 
The owner, who is a real sportsman and not a 
mere gambler, realises that his pulses are ting- 
ling with a thrill of excitement that bids fair 
to master every effort of self-control. 

" The colt certainly looks as well as mortal 
man can make him," muttered the Senator to 
Jack Hambro, as he set the sights of his race- 
glasses with trembling fingers. 

" He is as handsome as paint and as game 
as a pebble," said that keen turfite in his own 
vernacular. 

" I have got my wire already written out," 
exclaimed Bob the irrepressible. " The chaps 
in the garden and at the stables made me promise 
to telegraph to them." 

" "What have you written on the form ? " 
inquired Maud. 

" ' Precentor rolled in,' " replied the lad, with 
the cool assurance of the modern schoolboy. 
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" The self-confidence of youth is certainly a 
grand thing," observed the Senator, with a smile 
at his son and heir. 

" The kid is a chip of the old block, sir," said 
Jack Hambro in an undertone to the proud 
father. 

" I hope he will bear out the best traditions 
of the family, and not be too fond of backing 
his fancy," whispered the Squire, with a tinge of 
anxiety in his voice. 

The horses now walked past the Stands and 
then turned to canter back to the start. As 
Precentor swept by with long, level strides, a 
murmur of admiration rose from the Eings below. 

" He looks a perfect picture ! " exclaimed 
Maud warmly. 

" You are picking up our racing terms very 
quickly. Miss Pocklington," said Jack Hambro 
quietly, a remark which made the girl flush slightly 
and look down rather suddenly at her race-card. 

The field had now reached the starting-gate, 
and for the next five minutes the jockeys were 
engaged in trying to bring their mounts into 
even line in front of the tapes. 

At last the white flag fell, and a cry of excite- 
ment proclaimed the fact that the race for the 
Leger had begun. Precentor jumped off with 
a good length's lead, and at once made the 
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running at a cracking pace. At the end of the 
first half-mile he was leading by four lengths ; 
then on the far side of the Moor the field dis- 
appeared from view for a few seconds. 

" Surely Jim is making the pace too hot ! " 
exclaimed the Senator. 

" Not a bit of it, he means to have a true run 
race," was Jack Hambro's reply. 

Now the hotses were racing towards the Red 
House, and the light grey jacket was still seen 
to be well in front. As they sped towards the 
bend, Jim Cartwright checked his mount slightly 
to nurse his powers for the final struggle, and 
at the entrance to the straight a bare length 
separated Precentor from his nearest rivals. 
The Yorkshire horse now had the coveted inside 
berth, and came on just clear of the rest of the 
field. 

" If only he can keep it up to the end, I 
shall have won the Leger," gasped the owner 
beneath his breath, 

" Precentor wins in a common canter," shouted 
Bob in his shrill treble. 

Then came the crucial moment in the race. 
With one long run the Derby winner raced up 
hand over hand on the outside. Neck and neck 
the two horses ran till they reached the rails of 
the enclosures. There the North-country horse 
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threw his whole heart into the final struggle, and 
amidst a deafening roar, which rolled along the 
rails and gathered fresh volume from the massed 
spectators in the Stands, Precentor forged ahead 
and passed the post the winner of a great race 
by a bare length. 

The Tykes shouted themselves hoarse with 
delight, the company in the Stand gave one 
ringing cheer, and in a few minutes the news 
was flashed far and wide that Mr James Pock- 
lington's Precentor had won the St Leger. 

" At last I have reached the goal of my 
ambition," said the Senator, with choking voice. 

In hot haste the family party made their way 
to the weighing enclosure. There, with his ruddy 
face wreathed in smiles, the proud owner stood 
at his horse's head. When the jockey of the 
winner had passed the scales successfully a great 
shout of triumph arose. In this hearty fashion 
the North-country sportsmen greeted the success 
of the grand horse which had defeated the hated 
Southerner once more and had won the St Leger 
for Senator Pocklington. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A HAPPY COUPLE 

With the close of the Doncaster Meeting the 
time drew near for the dispersal of the house 
party who had been so happy together during the 
past fortnight. The Senator was overwhelmed 
with congratulations upon his victory. In the 
County Stand and the Paddock his friends and 
acquaintances ralUed round him to applaud 
the plucky efforts which had been rewarded 
by another Yorkshire triumph in the Leger. 
Their greetings were mingled with expressions 
of regret at Precentor's poor performance at 
York, which was now generally attributed to 
the dishonesty of Dick Dryden. In the excite- 
ment of his success James PockUngton made no 
secret that his colt had been purposely prevented 
from winning the Great Yorkshire Stakes. He 
also proclaimed his intention of exposing the 
methods of his late trainer in a court of law. 
This announcement provided a nice little bit 
of scandal, which was freely discussed by racing 
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folk in Doncaster itself, and at the various 
country houses in the neighbourhood. 

The Bilton Grange party were substantial 
winners on the week. The young men had 
each won the nice round sum of £3600 by the 
victories of Peacemaker and Precentor. Fred 
intended to replace his past losses by investing 
this windfall in the funds. He had also determined 
to return to the Temple after a little golf at 
Hunstanton, where he had promised to spend 
the last week of his holiday with his own people. 
Knowing that the Senator's solicitors would soon 
want to consult him about the Dryden case, 
he was anxious to be on the spot in readiness 
to receive their instructions, and also to pick up 
any vacation work that might happen to come 
to his chambers. 

In spite of their successes several members 
of the party were rather depressed by the know- 
ledge that their good time was coming to an 
end and that they were bound to disperse in 
difierent directions on the Saturday morning. 
The Senator and Maud both disliked the prospect 
of Mrs Pocklington's return to the Grange. 
The good man knew that his fight with Dick 
Dryden was only just beginning, and dreaded 
the constant disputes which were certain to 
take place over his former trainer's delinquencies. 
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Miss Maud having much enjoyed her brief reign 
as mistress of Bilton Grange did not at all relish 
the idea of having to abdicate in favour of her 
stepmother. She also perceived that she would 
have to play the part of peacemaker in the 
impending wordy warfare between her father 
and Mrs PockUngton. Her friendship with 
Jack Hambro, too, made her feel unfeignedly 
sorry at being obliged to bid farewell to the com- 
panion whose cheerful presence had been such 
an important factor in the all-round success 
of the Doncaster outing. 

A great change had come over that young 
man during the last two days. For the first 
time in his life he had found a friend of the fair 
sex who really seemed to understand his keen- 
ness for racing and enter into the whole spirit 
of the sport. All through the week he had found 
Maud an apt pupil in the racing lore which he 
had imparted to her during their constant walks 
to the Paddock and in the strolls which they 
had taken together in the evenings on the fringe 
of the Town Moor. 

While he smoked a final pipe in an arm-chair 
in his bedroom on the Thursday night, he took 
a dive into his inner consciousness to ascertain 
the precise state of his feelings towards Miss 
Pooklington. "Jack, my boy, you have got 
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the complaint at last and pretty badly too ! " 
he exclaimed to himself at the conclusion of his 
reverie. " Fancy being floored in a fortnight 
in spite of having to keep an eye on the winner 
of the Leger ! " he continued. " A month ago 
I would have laid a thousand pounds to three 
against such a contingency. Upon my soul, 
I don't believe there is another girl in the whole 
world who is really so keen on racing. If Maud 
will take me for better or for worse, there will 
be no risk of my having to chuck the turf or 
any of the good things that make life worth 
living." 

Having made this discovery he determined to 
know his fate on his last evening at Doncaster. 
In the daytime he found even racing a trifle 
tame, and surprised his companion by his distrait 
manner during their paddock expeditions. 

" What has been the matter with you to- 
day ? " she asked, while they were walking down 
the broad avenue that leads from the Town 
Moor into the country to look at the preparations 
for departure which were being made by the 
gipsies and other camp followers of the great 
racing army. " You were not in your usual 
spirits in spite of the capital sport." 
. " To-morrow's parting casts its shadow before 
it," said Jack gravely. 

E 
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" I don't think you are much to be pitied, 
Mr Hambro." 

" Why not ? " 

" You are going North to enjoy some grouse 
shooting. We are the people who are really 
to be pitied, because we are going home to face 
the worry of this wretched lawsuit." 

She then gave a dismal sketch of the time 
which was in store for her at the Grange, and 
outlined the constant bickerings that were likely 
to take place between the Senator and her step- 
mother. 

" It strikes me you want a man to see you 
through this worry," said Jack. " WiU you 
give me the right to help you in your diffi- 
culties ? " he continued, with a catch in his voice. 

" What do you mean, Mr Hambro ? " 

" I mean, Maud, that I want to ask you a 
big question. Till I met you, I always fancied 
I was not a marrying man. The last fortnight 
has made me see what a fool I have been. Do 
you think you could put up with a plain-headed 
customer Uke me as your companion for Ufe ? " 

" Are you really in earnest ? " said Maud 
quietly. " I have never seen you really serious 
before." 

" I am very much in earnest now. TeU me, 
is it to be yes or no ? " 
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" Yes," said Maud, permitting him to take 
her hand in his. 

" This is the biggest win I have ever had," 
exclaimed Jack. " I don't often funk a fence, but 
I was horribly afraid of this jump in the dark." 

" You might talk sensibly for a few seconds, 
and not return at once to your stable meta- 
phors," said the girl, with a smile. 

" I am quite hopeless. You must try to 
reform me in the good time to come." 

" That will be a difficult task. On the whole, 
I prefer you as you are with all your faults." 

The news of the engagement was a great sur- 
prise to the Senator, who had been so engrossed 
by his racing afEairs that he had not noticed 
the increasing intimacy between his daughter 
and her racing cavalier. 

" You have not taken long to make up your 
mind about this great step in life," he exclaimed, 
when Maud told him what had occurred. " You 
have hardly known Mr Hambro for a fortnight." 

" That has been quite long enough to show 
me that he is the only man in the world for me," 
replied the girl. 

" He certainly is a sterUng good fellow," said 
the Senator. " Without his assistance I very 
much doubt whether I should have won the 
Leger." 
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" What a blessing it will be to you, Dad, to 
have a son-in-law after your own heart ! Jack 
will take the whole management of the stable 
off your shoulders." 

" I shall have to make one stipulation before 
I consent to the engagement." 

" What is that ? " 

" You must both promise me to make your 
home at the trainer's house at Bilton Grange." 

" I feel certain Jack will consent to that 
condition," said Maud, with a smile. 

At dinner the tidings were announced to the 
assembled company. The Senator proposed the 
toast of health and happiness to the young couple 
in a little speech, which showed the strength 
of his regard for Jack and the warmth of his 
affection for Maud. After much discussion it 
was arranged that the young man should pay 
his proposed visit to the moors and then return 
to make Bilton Grange his headquarters for the 
coming hunting season. 

" The darkest cloud has its lining," said James 
Pocklington to his two guests at the close of the 
evening. " I little thought a fortnight ago that 
in this short time I should win the St Leger 
and secure the best of good fellows for my 
future son-in-law. I cannot forget, however, 
that I have got a nasty ordeal before me. That 
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scoundrel Dryden evidently means to take me 
into a court of law. You have both been of 
the greatest use to me in my past perplexities, 
and I am stiU counting upon you to help me 
in my future difficulties." 

" You may trust us to do our best for you, 
sir," replied Jack cheerfully. " We wUl make 
Captain Dryden very sorry for having sought 
publicity in the law courts before we have 
finished with the gentleman." 

" I should certainly like above aU things to 
paint him in his proper colours, and prevent him 
from imposing upon other people," exclaimed 
the Senator vindictively. 

" He will find it very difficult to persuade 
a jury of his honesty, in the face of his having 
backed Cato for that race at York," remarked 
Fred, recollecting that his client possessed a 
still more powerful weapon of defence in Bob's 
story of what had happened at the boat-house. 
He had often discussed that incident with Jack, 
but they were both still of opinion that it would 
be better not to reveal it to the Senator, unless 
it became absolutely necessary to tell the good 
man of his wife's complicity in Dick Dryden's 
disgraceful scheme. 

" Yes, I don't see how he can get over the fact 
that he backed another horse to beat Precentor," 
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said James Pocklington. " Is there a good 
chance of getting the case tried at Leeds ? I 
should very much like the Captain to be cross- 
examined before a Yorkshire jury ; they know 
much more about the ins and outs of racing 
than your London business men." 

" We certainly ought to work that aU right," 
replied Fred. " The whole tendency of the 
masters in chambers nowadays is to direct cases 
to be tried in the locality where the cause of 
action arose." 

" I shall leave you legal gentlemen to arrange 
all those preliminary matters for me," said the 
Senator. " I am sorry to have inflicted my 
personal worries upon you, my boy," he con- 
tinued, as he turned with a smile towards Jack 
Hambro. " Good times are in store for Maud 
and yourself ; you must not allow me to obtrude 
the dark cloud of anxiety, which I cannot get 
out of my mind, upon the bright horizon of 
your own happiness." 

" We will all take our turn at the wheel and 
help to pilot the family ship into the peaceful 
waters of ■ tranquillity," observed Jack, whose 
successful wooing had raised him into a senti- 
mental mood, which caused him for once in a 
way to forsake his stable metaphors for the more 
romantic language of the sea. 
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" You are stauncli friends to an old man, 
and a great comfort to me in all my diflB.culties," 
exclaimed the Senator warmly, as he bade his 
two companions good-night, and under the 
cheering influence of Jack's optimism retired 
to seek the night's repose which brings real 
rest to the tired body and fatigued brain, on 
the happy occasions when a man's last waking 
thoughts are in sympathy with his fellow men, 
and his mind is full of human kindness. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A ladies' battle 

Life in lodgings at Cromer was most distasteful 
to Susan Mannering. She found her companion 
in the lowest spirits and incUned to make herself 
thoroughly disagreeable. After leaving home 
with the knowledge that Captain Dryden would 
certainly carry out his threat to drag her 
name into his quarrel with her husband, Mrs 
Pocklington had brooded incessantly over her 
troubles. She saw that if Precentor won the 
St Leger confirmation would be given to the 
report that he had been prevented from winning 
at York. She also perceived that success at 
Doncaster would encourage the Senator in his 
intention to resist Dick Dryden's demands. 
Her first wish, therefore, was that her husband's 
horse might fail in the great Doncaster race. 
Directly the newspapers arrived, she looked to 
see what had happened on the Town Moor. On 
reading the result of the St Leger her worst fears 
were realised, because she knew her admirer 
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would find it very difficult to satisfy a jury that 
he had run Precentor honestly at York. At 
once she wrote to him at his London club to 
ascertain his present mood. The reply con- 
firmed her fears for the future and gave her 
the clue to a matter which had puzzled her 
considerably in the past. 

On reaching town Captain Dryden set to work 
at once to find out the means by which James 
Pocklington had discovered the fact of his having 
personally backed Cato for the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. He was certain the Senator must 
have received some trustworthy information to 
justify his strong remarks at the interview 
which had culminated in his ignominious dis- 
missal from Bilton Grange. The Captain was 
not the man to leave any stone unturned to 
solve a question of this sort. His suspicions 
pointed to Fred Paterson as the person who 
had put James Pocklington on his guard. From 
the first moment of their acquaintance he had 
taken a strong dislike to the young barrister, 
and had doubted whether Fred's professed ignor- 
ance of racing was really genuine. This doubt 
had been confirmed by the arrival at the Grange 
of Jack Hambro, whom the Captain knew to be 
a regular follower of racing. A few enquiries 
at turf resorts in London showed him that his 
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suspicions were well founded. He easily ascer- 
tained that Mr Frederick Paterson was a regular 
client to several well-known bookmakers, and 
was constantly to be seen in the Ring at the 
Metropolitan Meetings. 

"So I have to thank that young prig for 
giving me away to the Senator," muttered the 
ex-trainer to himself, as he puffed savagely at 
a cigar in the smoking-room of his club. " No 
doubt either Mr Paterson or his friend Hambro 
heard something in the Ring at York about my 
commission for Cato. Fancy the fellow posing 
as a mug, while he was touting my horses aU 
the time ! " In this mood he sat down to write 
to Mrs PockUngton to tell her that they had to 
thank Fred for the failure of their plan to hood- 
wink her husband and win a substantial sum 
for themselves on the Cambridgeshire. 

This news exasperated the lady, who now 
believed that her past discomfiture and present 
anxiety were due to the fact that Fred had 
played the spy at Bilton Grange and betrayed 
Dick Dryden to the Senator. The intimate 
friendship between Susan and Fred had been 
most evident to Mrs Pocklington. Now she 
saw her chance of wounding the feelings of the 
girl whom she cordially disliked, and at the 
same time revenging herself upon the young 
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man by showing him up in his true colours to 
Susan. 

" I have heard some nice tales about our 
friend Mr Paterson," she said to her companion, 
while they were sitting out in the balcony that 
evening. 

" Have you ? " replied Susan curtly, with an 
assumed air of unconcern. 

" Do you recoUect his telling us constantly 
that he knew nothing about racing ? " 

" I believe Mr Paterson did say something 
of that sort once or twice," remarked the girl 
quietly. 

" I have now found out that he is a regular 
racing man, and knows half the bookmakers in 
London." 

" Who is your informant ? " 

" A gentleman who knows all about it and does 
not make mistakes about such matters," 

" I cannot see that it makes much difference 
whether Mr Paterson is a racing man or not," 
said Susan. 

" I don't agree with you. The young man 
evidently told a pack of Ues, because he 
wanted to pick up information about our 
horses." 

" Is there any great harm in that ? " enquired 
Susan calmly. 
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" Such underhand ways are not quite the 
thing in our set," retorted Mrs Pocklington. 

" I thought they were always the fashion where 
racing was concerned," rejoined the girl. 

" Not amongst people of honour." 

" Honour seems to me to be a minus quantity 
amongst racing people." 

" Really, Susan, you are making absurd 
accusations against a section of society of which 
you have very little knowledge." 

" I am afraid I am rather a bigot about 
betting," said Susan, feeling that it was time to 
say a soft word in order to avoid an open quarrel 
with her companion. 

" I call it bad form to come to stay at a 
country house under false colours," remarked 
Mrs Pocklington, leaving the balcony hastily for 
the sitting-room, where she armed herself with 
her bedroom candlestick and went off to her own 
room without even saying good-night to Susan. 

The girl remained in the cool air, musing 
over the information which went so far to con- 
firm her former suspicions about Fred's passion 
for racing. In spite of her arguments, during 
the recent conversation she really almost agreed 
with Mrs Pocklington's comments, and felt that 
her admirer had behaved badly in pretending 
to be ignorant of the turf and its mysteries; 
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so she inwardly congratulated herself upon 
having taken a decided line and refused to listen 
to his protestations of his intention to give up 
racing. At heart, too, she felt very sore with 
Fred for having suppressed the fact of his being a 
regular racing man during their confidential walks 
and talks in the early days of their acquaintance. 

In the course of the next few days she brooded 
over the young man's shortcomings, and made 
up her mind not to pardon him for his double 
dealing. Whilst in this mood she received the 
news of Maud's engagement in a letter which 
expressed the hope that Susan would forgive 
Fred's fondness for racing, and not let her 
scruples stand in the way of her future happiness. 
To this she sent an answer in which, while 
warmly congratulating her friend, she held out 
no hope whatever of allowing herself to condone 
Fred's delinquencies. 

" Oh ! Susan, what an obstinate little fool 
you are ! " muttered Maud, after reading this 
effusion with a fixed determination to do her 
best with Jack's assistance to bring the divided 
couple together again and break down the ram- 
part of prejudice behind which her old school- 
fellow had thought fit to entrench herself. 

Miss Maud had always prided herself upon 
the possession of a good stock of tact and common 
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sense, and indeed, had often drawn on it success- 
fully to smooth down the hitherto unimportant 
domestic differences between the Senator and 
her stepmother. Now she had found a trust- 
worthy ally in Jack, whose downright char- 
acter and honesty of purpose had strongly 
appealed to her in the early days of their friend- 
ship, when they had taken counsel together to 
heal the lovers' quarrel between Susan and Fred. 
With the knowledge that she would be able to 
turn to him for advice and sympathy in aU her 
difficulties, she felt confident that by their joint 
efforts they would be able to surmount every 
obstacle. Consequently, she had no doubt 
whatever that by the exercise of a little skilful 
diplomacy they would succeed in guiding their 
mutual friends into the haven of happiness into 
which she herself had glided so easily directly 
the discovery dawned upon her that in the whole 
world there was no man like Jack. 

With her mind full of these thoughts she wrote 
a loving letter to the young man, in which she 
told him to do his best at once to devise a plan 
to bring Susan and Fred together again, and 
have it all cut and dried by the time of his return 
to the Grange. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A WEAEISOMB WEEK 

The visit to his people at Hunstanton was a 
dreary change to Fred Paterson after his lively 
time at Bilton Grange and Doncaster. His 
family were in the habit of spending a month 
in each year at a seaside resort. In their holiday 
quarters, however, the narrow limitations of 
home life still prevailed. The Sabbath in parti- 
cular was kept with the terrible solemnity 
which still exists among chapel-going folk, in 
spite of the scriptural precept that it was made 
for man instead of man being made for its 
observance. 

It was Fred's misfortune to arrive on a Satur- 
day evening. He found on the next morning 
that he was expected to accompany the rest 
of the party to a place of worship, where his 
father had been invited as a distinguished 
stranger to hold forth to the local congregation. 
For fifty minutes the eloquent divine depicted 
the possible terrors of a future existence in the 
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heated language whicli the fire and brimstone 
of the lower regions kindles in advance in the 
minds of Calvinistic preachers. At its conclusion 
Fred took a striding walk at the sea-shore, where, 
xmder the soothing influence of a pipe, he en- 
deavoured to steady his nerves for the ordeal 
of a lengthy midday dinner and its sequel in 
the shape of an afternoon family walk, which 
was the only form of recreation permitted by 
the Reverend -^neas on the Day of Rest. 

This year the Patersons had persuaded some 
Leeds friends to spend their hohday in neigh- 
bouring lodgings at Hunstanton. These good 
people joined the party for the Sunday walk, 
with the result that Fred was obliged to make 
himself civil to two gushing daughters of a 
Leeds solicitor, whose incessant flow of small 
talk bored him to distraction. They were most 
anxious to be enlightened about his experiences 
of Bilton Grange, showing the inquisitive interest 
which middle-class maidens evince towards the 
manners, customs and costumes of those who are 
a few steps higher than themselves in the social 
scale. As he parried their questions and struggled 
to be polite, Fred could not help comparing his 
present surroundings with the bright society 
of Susan Mannering and Maud Pocklington 
and realised that the glimpse he had obtained 
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of country house life had lifted him right out 
of the narrow little circle in which his parents 
and their friends passed their existence. 

In the latter part of the walk he found himself 
alone with his father, and perceived that the 
old cause of complaint on the subject of racing 
still rankled in the paternal mind. The reverend 
gentleman was a regular reader of the Yorkshire 
Post, and had seen Fred's name in the list of 
the company whose presence in the County 
Stands at York and Doncaster had been reported 
in the newspaper. 

" So you accompanied the Pocklingtons to 
two race-meetings during your visit to BUton 
Grange," he remarked in an acid tone, which 
was evidently the prelude to a moral discourse. 

" Yes, that was part of the hohday pro- 
gramme," replied Fred quietly. 

" You wiU recollect having promised me in 
the summer to give up racing for the present. 
Your word did not hold good for many weeks." 

" You could hardly expect me not to accom- 
pany the rest of the house-party to the races ? " 

" I should have thought you might have been 
more profitably employed in your political work 
at Bilton Grange while your friends were wasting 
their time at York and Doncaster." 

" Mr Pockhngton was too fully occupied with 

L 
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his horses just then to have much time for 
poUtics," retorted Fred, whose temper was rising 
in spite of his efforts to control it. 

" I cannot understand an upright, intelligent 
man allowing himself to neglect his public duties 
for such a miserable pastime," exclaimed the 
minister sarcastically. " Does he reaUse the 
misery and degradation this so-called sport 
brings to hundreds of his constituents in the 
slums of Leeds ? " 

" I never discussed that interesting problem 
with the Senator. It always seems to me that 
there is a great deal of exaggeration about the 
evils of racing." 

This challenge gave the eloquent divine the 
chance of delivering a strong tirade against 
betting and gambling, to which Fred listened 
in silence, and then remarked that personally 
he had given up racing for good and all, an 
announcement which brought the conversation 
to a peaceful termination. 

During the remaining week-days of his visit 
the young man took care to spend most of his 
time on the golflinks at Brancaster, but he found 
the evenings very tedious. That fact was hardly 
to be wondered at, because that terrible meal, 
high tea, was succeeeded by some mild games 
of chess and draughts, which seemed tame 
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indeed after the exciting pool and poker at Bilton 
Grange. He was therefore very glad when the 
time came for his return to town, preferring the 
prospect of solitary evenings in his lodgings 
to the wearisome routine of domestic life in the 
bosom of his family. 

As a matter of fact he found London a very 
dull place at this season of the year. In the 
Temple it was the quietest part of the whole 
vacation, and there was an absolute dearth of 
fresh work in chambers. Fred was therefore 
reduced to the monotonous occupation of noting 
up his law reports for four or five hours each day. 
On his way home he looked in at his club, but 
got very little satisfaction from doing so, because 
his intimate friends were all away enjoying 
themselves in holiday quarters. So the love- 
lorn bachelor found life a tedious business, and 
had to struggle hard to restrain himself from 
resorting to his former racing studies during his 
long evenings in his rooms in Baker Street. 

One subject only remained upon which he 
could concentrate his thoughts at all satis- 
factorily. The coming action between Captain 
Dryden and James Pocklington seemed to be 
his only connecting Unk with Bilton Grange. 
Consequently, he threw himself into it heart 
and soul in the hope that his efforts might 
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find favour with, his friends in Yorkshire. For 
many an hour he pondered over the incident of 
Precentor's extraordinary performance on the 
Knavesmire. At last it occurred to him that 
James Cartwright was the person of all others 
who could probably throw some light upon his 
mount's failure to reproduce his home form at 
York. Fred had got to know the jockey fairly 
well at Doncaster. He now determined to en- 
deavour to improve the acquaintance by inviting 
Cartwright to dine with him in London during 
the progress of one of the metropoUtan race- 
meetings. 

Having come to this decision, he wrote asking 
the jockey to dine with him at the Cafe Royal 
on the Saturday of the Kempton Park October 
meeting, and was much pleased at receiving a 
reply from the well known rider accepting the 
invitation. 

In the meantime ten days' grouse-shooting in 
Scotland were more than enough for Jack 
Hambro in his present frame of mind. After 
the brief visit to the moors he hurried back to 
Bilton Grange where his presence was warmly 
welcomed by Maud and her father. Ever since 
her return from Cromer Mrs Pocklington had 
continued her arguments with her husband about 
Dick Dryden's dismissal, with the result that 
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the daily conflict had become almost unbearable 
to the good man. 

" Cannot you suggest some means of escape 
from this wretched wrangling," asked Maud on 
the afternoon of Jack's arrival, when she had 
told him the position of affairs. 

" What do you say to a trip to Newmarket ? " 
was his reply. " Precentor and Peacemaker are 
both engaged next week ; we certainly ought 
to be there to see them run." 

" Of course I should simply love it," exclaimed 
Maud. " It would be the best possible change 
for the Senator. Do try to get his consent to it 
when you are chatting over your port toiuight." 

From long experience the girl knew that her 
father looked more favourably on fresh plans 
and projects during that blissful half -hour when 
the passing of the decanter brings a mellow- 
ing influence to sweep away the worries of the 
day from the mind of a middle-aged man. 

So Jack introduced the topic after the ladies 
had left the dining-room, and suggested that the 
inside of a week at Newmarket would be a 
capital respite for his future father-in-law from 
his present troubles. He pointed out that the 
horses were likely to win their engagements, 
and pressed the Senator to take rooms at the 
headquarters of the turf for the first October 
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meeting which belied its title as usual by taking 
place in the last days of September. 

" Of course you mean Maud to be a member 
of the party ? " said the Squire with a smile. 
" I don't feel certain that I shall have a very 
lively time while you two young people are bilUng 
and cooing in a small sitting-room in Newmarket 
lodgings." 

" We will finish all that during our walks on 
the Heath," replied Jack coolly. " In the 
evenings we will do our best not to inflict our 
happiness upon you." 

" Has this Uttle plan already been cut and dried 
between you ? " asked the Senator with a laugh. 

" We certainly did discuss it this afternoon. 
Maud suggested this would be a good time to 
propose it to you." 

" Meaning thereby, in your legal language, 
that I am more inclined to yield to her whims 
when the wine is being circulated," observed 
the Senator, as he helped himself to a second 
glass of sixty-three port and passed the decanter 
to his guest. " I never could refuse the girl 
anything in reason," he continued. " Now 
she has got your support I am helpless in your 
joint clutches, and will capitulate at once. If 
you can secure some comfortable rooms at New- 
market, we will go there on Monday." 
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In the drawing-room the fact that her father 
had fallen in with the suggestion was announced 
to Maud, who was delighted at the idea of a first 
visit to Newmarket. Her joy was rather damped 
by a querulous complaint from Mrs Pocklington, 
that she supposed she was to be left at home 
to enjoy her own society, a remark which was 
received with chilling silence by the Senator, 
who did not mean to take his wife to Newmarket, 
and had no intention of provoking an argument 
on the subject. 

Cub-hunting was now in progress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ripon. For several mornings Jack 
and Maud had some excellent gaUops together 
in pursuit of the juvenile quarry who were being 
given some startHng lessons to teach them to 
provide good runs for the sportsmen and sports- 
women of the district in the winter months. In 
the afternoons they played golf in each other's 
company, and then visited the stables where 
Precentor and Peacemaker showed by their 
general well-being that they were none the worse 
for their Doncaster exertions, and made the 
Senator feel hopeful of winning two good races 
at Newmarket in the coming week. 

" This sort of life is simply perfect," remarked 
Jack to his fiancee, as they strolled back to the 
Grange from one of these visits on a brisk autumn 
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evening, when the deep red circle of the hunter's 
moon was just rising in the heavens. 

" Are you certain you won't get tired of it in 
a few months ? " inquired the girl. " You have 
always been a rolling stone ; I can hardly imagine 
you settling down quietly to a country hfe." 

"It is the one thing I have always wished 
to do. Looking after the property and the 
horses will give me plenty of occupation." 

" Of course you wiU let Jackson do the actual 
training ? " 

" He will see to the stable details, but I shall 
superintend everything myself, and shall cer- 
tainly go to the meetings to see the horses run." 

" You must take me with you sometimes. 
I am not often going to trust you alone on the 
racecourse when we have got to pay the butcher's 
book each Monday morning." 

" The horses will help us with those little 
items," observed Jack. " If I only bet on our own 
stable's good things, I shall certainly make a bit 
of money each year." 

" You had better keep that intention to your- 
self for the present. The Senator won't at all 
like the idea of our trjdng to pay our way by 
backing his horses." 

" Trust me for that. I have never been in 
the habit of talking much about my wagers." 
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" I seem to remember finding you with, a 
racing guide on a certain Sunday afternoon, 
when you were not best pleased at my dis- 
covery," said Maud with a laugh. 

" You were always one too many for me and 
will continue to be so till the end of the chapter," 
replied Jack, with a suspicion that there was a 
good deal of truth in his prophecy. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN SEARCH OP INFORMATION 

On the date arranged for the dinner at the 
Cafe Royal, James Cartwright met Fred Paterson 
in the hall of that well-known restaurant. The 
jockey, like most of his calling, much enjoyed a 
really good dinner in town after a long day's 
work, comprising some early morning exercise 
gallops on Newmarket Heath, a hasty journey 
to London, and a busy afternoon in the saddle 
at Kempton Park. 

The little man looked very dapper and smart 
in his dress clothes when he sat down opposite 
his host at a small table in the pubhc dining- 
room. On entering the room he was recognised 
by several members of the assembled company, 
who lost no time in pointing him out to their 
friends as a distinguished personage. 

It is hardly surprising that nowadays crack 
jockeys sometimes suffer from an exaggerated 
sense of their merits. In receipt of incomes 
that exceed the salaries of cabinet ministers 
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and judges of the High Court, with their por- 
traits exhibited in shop windows side by side 
with the pictures of distinguished statesmen and 
victorious generals, and in possession of the 
knowledge that their achievements in the 
saddle occupy a prominent place in the columns 
of the pubhc press, it would be strange indeed 
if they did not believe themselves to be superior 
beings to the rest of mankind. In fact, the 
old saying that " on the turf and under it all 
men are equal " should certainly be qualified 
by an exception in favour of the men of 
small stature and great importance, who are 
placed on an exalted pedestal by their contem- 
porary turfites in this age of the worship of 
professionaHsm. 

Jim Cartwright knew perfectly well that this 
invitation to dinner had been prompted by the 
hope of his being able to furnish some useful 
information about Precentor's running at York. 
He had no intention, however, of saying a single 
word which would lead to his being called as a 
witness at the trial, having a rooted dislike to 
being questioned in court about his performances 
in the pigskin. Consequently when Fred, toward 
the end of dinner, introduced the topic of the 
coming law-suit, and mentioned that he was 
busily engaged in working up the evidence, the 
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jockey showed a marked disinclination to talk 
about the case. 

" If you want to pump me about Precentor's 
in and out performances, I am not taking any 
of it just at present," he remarked, with rather 
an obstinate look on his determined little coun- 
tenance. 

" But surely you want Mr Pocklington to 
win the action ? " observed Fred. 

" Of course I should like to see the Squire first 
past the post, but I can't be of any use to him." 

" You certainly can be of great use to him, 
if you will prove that the horse was not on the 
job at York." 

" Catch me sajdng anything of that sort. 
The blessed jury will think I was in the swim 
myself." 

" That is absurd," replied Fred. " You are 
known to be one of the straightest jockeys on the 
turf." 

" I always ride to win, but it don't follow a 
judge will believe it. These big- wigs think 
every jockey is a professional rogue." 

" You are a bit hard on our judges," retorted 
Fred. " There is nothing for you to be the least 
afraid of in the witness-box in this case." 

" I have no intention of going there, unless 
the Squire brings me to court against my will." 
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" You may be certain he won't do that unless 
it is absolutely necessary." 

" What can I say that will help your case ? " 
inquired the jockey. 

" You can surely say what you thought of 
Precentor's running at York ? " 
" The horse ran very bad at York." 
" Of course every one knows that," said Fred 
impatiently. " What do you think made him 
run so badly ? " 

" I reckon the horse didn't feel very well that 
day. As he can't talk, I didn't take the 
trouble to ask him what was the matter with 
him." 

" Didn't his running rather surprise you ? " 
inquired Fred pertinaciously. 

" I am too old a hand to be surprised at any- 
thing. Horses are not machines like the public 
believe them to be." 

" I am quite aware of that interesting fact. 
But what could have made the horse cut up so 
badly at York after his excellent trial in the 
previous week ? " 

" That is a question that I for one cannot 
answer," replied the jockey. " My job is to 
ride horses, and not to think about them after- 
wards." 

Fred saw that it was useless to endeavour 
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to extract any more information from his guest, 
so he changed the subject to a discussion of 
future races, and got a useful hint about the 
probable winner of the coming Csesarewitch. 
After spending an hour together at the Alhambra 
looking at a ballet, which amused Mr Cartwright 
and bored Fred, the two men parted outside 
a Piccadilly hotel which is the favourite rendez- 
vous of fashionable jockeys during their visits 
to London. 

" It strikes me that I am a very poor de- 
tective," muttered Fred to himself, during his 
homeward walk. " Beyond getting some tips 
for the Caesarewitch that are no earthly use 
to me under present conditions, I have signally 
failed in my attempt to pump Jim Cartwright 
about Precentor's performances." He then 
reflected how useful the jockey's advice would 
have been, if he had been free to run down 
and see the long distance handicap of the 
second October meeting, and recalled to memory 
the enjoyable afternoons which he had 
spent in former years in the invigorating 
air on Newmarket Heath, but dismissed the 
idea from his mind when he recollected how 
seriously any such relapse into the ways 
of temptation would be regarded by Susan 
Mannering. 
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His vexation at his failure to obtain any in- 
formation from the jockey would have been 
aggravated if he had known that his meeting 
with Gartwright had been witnessed by Dick 
Dryden, and aroused strong suspicions in the 
mind of that gentleman. The Captain was now 
occupying rooms in Jermyn Street as a con- 
venient headquarters for his expeditions to 
various race meetings, and also for the purpose 
of launching his action against his former 
employer. On this particular evening he had 
strolled into the stalls of the Alhambra after a 
solitary dinner at his club on his return from 
Kempton Park, and had seen Fred on the far 
side of the theatre in the company of James 
Gartwright. Knowing that the young barrister 
only possessed a slight acquaintance with the 
jockey, he felt certain that the meeting between 
them was connected with the impending liti- 
gation. 

" That infernal young legal bantam is begin- 
ning to hunt up evidence," he muttered to 
himself, as he walked back to his club from 
Leicester Square. " Not content with playing 
the part of spy at Bilton Grange, he is now try- 
ing to find out what Gartwright knows about 
Precentor's running at York. Unless I am 
very much mistaken, however, I have got the 
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whip hand of Senator Pocklington and the two 
budding barristers who have interfered with 
my little Cambridgeshire coup. Directly I show 
the fuU strength of my hand, Mr James Pock- 
lington will be only too glad to come to terms, 
and the price which he will have to pay for the 
preservation of his wife's good name will make 
him feel very sorry that he ever had the temerity 
to think that he could get the best of his 
old servant, Dick Dryden, in a hand-to-hand 
encounter." 

After reaching his rooms Fred sat down in 
his arm-chair, and began to ponder over the 
possibility of pleading his cause again with 
Susan. At present there seemed no prospect 
whatever of his being able to do so by word of 
mouth. The PockUngtons, according to the 
accounts he had received from Jack Hambro, 
had settled down at Bilton Grange for the whole 
of the recess, and had no intention of coming 
up to London till the Senator's parliamentary 
duties required his attendance at Westminster 
in February. No hint had been forthcoming 
that there was any chance of his personally 
receiving another invitation to the Grange, 
and in fact such a contingency seemed most 
improbable after the manner in which the 
strained situation between Susan and himself 
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had attracted the attention of the other inmates 
of the house at the close of his former visit. 
For the next five months therefore no likeUhood 
existed of his finding himself under the same 
roof as Susan. The young man felt that he 
could not face that long period of imcertainty 
without making one more attempt to find out 
whether there was any hope of his being able 
by carrying out his promise to give up racing, 
to win his way back into the girl's good 
graces. 

" I have always been a bad hand at riding a 
waiting race, as Jack Hambro would say," he 
said to himself, as the idea of writing a letter 
to Susan began to take definite shape in his 
mind. For some minutes he hesitated, while 
his natural impatience struggled with the mixture 
of caution and apprehension which a legal 
education impresses upon the inner conscious- 
ness of a trained lawyer. On the one hand he 
longed to know promptly whether he still 
possessed any chance of reaching the much 
desired goal towards which his affections urged 
him forward ; in the background all the time 
there was a feeUng of fear that he might pre- 
judice his prospects of eventual success by being 
too hasty in making another attempt to storm 
the citadel of Susan's heart, and sr receive a 

M 
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rebuff which, would increase his present condition 
of despondency. 

At the moment he was in a courageous mood, 
induced by his having dined well and shared 
a bottle of sparkling champagne with his guest, 
and strengthened by the stimulating influence 
that comes over the mind in the midnight hours 
and drives a man on to bold endeavours which 
seem almost fantastical in the more sober 
moments of the morning when he is face to face 
with the toils and labours of the day. 

" I will write at once and rid myself of this 
weight of uncertainty ! " he exclaimed to him- 
self, and then moved to his writing-table to pen 
a long epistle to Susan, in which, after mention- 
ing that he had finally abandoned the turf, he 
entreated her to give him an answer which 
would shed a ray of light upon his gloomy fore- 
bodings and encourage him to begin the winter's 
work with the knowledge that he might still 
hope to win her heart and hand. 

To guard against the risk of his courage faihng 
him on the next morning he went out at once 
and slipped the letter into the nearest pillar-box 
with a fervent prayer that the reply might Hft 
him out of the state of dark despondency, 
against which he had been struggling in vain 
ever since his last interview with Susan. 



CHAPTER XX 

A WEEK AT NEWMARKET 

For the keen racing man, who can afford 
the time and the money to take up his resid- 
ence at the little Cambridgeshire town for the 
inside of a week, there is no place like 
Newmarket. 

The so-called drawing-room meetings in the 
neighbourhood of London are all very well for 
fashionable folk who like an afternoon's racing 
from which they can return to town in time for 
their evening engagements. They also have 
their charms for the business man, who can look 
in at his city office for an hour or two in the 
morning, and then catch the members' special 
to Sandown or Kempton. But for real racing 
give me Newmarket, with its early walk on the 
Heath to see the horses at exercise, a long after- 
noon spent at the Rowley Mile Stand and the 
Birdcage, a visit to the stables of a friendly 
trainer between five and six, and a cheery even- 
ing spent in comfortable quarters in the company 
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of old cronies, with plenty of racing gossip and 
a game of bridge as a pleasant finale. 

On the Monday afternoon of the Second 
October meeting the little party from Bilton 
Grange took up their abode for the week in 
some rooms in one of the quiet back streets 
between the railway line and the racecourse 
which Jack Hambro had often patronised on 
former occasions. The proprietor of these lodg- 
ings was one of the coterie who, under the 
title of " the gentleman of observation," occupy 
an important position at the headquarters of 
the turf. Their mission in life is to watch 
the numerous strings of thoroughbreds do their 
daily exercise, and report the results to sporting 
newspapers and sundry private clients who pay 
liberally for the information when it furnishes 
a correct clue to the chances of the horses for 
their respective engagements. These gentlemen 
pick up a wonderful amount of gossip about the 
doings of the race-horses, partly from what they 
see through their glasses on the training grounds, 
partly from what they hear at the local pubUc- 
houses where lads from the stables foregather 
to drink and talk at certain hours of the day 
when their services are not requiredj^by their 
employers. 

Mr Paul Penrose prided himself upon knowing 
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considerably more about the Newmarket horses 
than any other member of the horse-watching 
fraternity. He was a short tubby little man, 
with the ruddy hue on his round face that comes 
from exposure to searching winds and indulgence 
in promiscuous drinks. The fact that his rooms 
were to be occupied by Squire Pocklington's 
party was a great feather in his cap, which he 
had waved in the faces of his friends for several 
days at their chosen resorts. He was standing 
at his front door on the arrival of his visitors, 
and was brimful of importance when he con- 
ducted them to the sitting-room, where his 
portly spouse was waiting to welcome them. 

" This is capital, Mrs Penrose ! " exclaimed 
Jack, shaking the landlady warmly by the hand, 
and glancing at the tea-table which was laid 
in readiness for the travellers. " I told Miss 
Pocklington you would be certain to have some 
tea for us after our long journey from the 
North." 

" I hope you will find everything quite com- 
fortable, miss," remarked the good lady, as she 
curtseyed to Maud. " My visitors here are 
mostly gentlemen, but you must be sure to ask 
for everything you want." 

" Tea is the only thing we want just now, 
Mrs Penrose," said Maud, with a snule. " Your 
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Newmarket air has already given me a grand 
appetite." 

"It is a wonderfully healthy place for those 
as lead regular lives," replied the landlady 
with a meaning look at her spouse, whose con- 
stant visits to the public-houses were a standing 
grievance with his better half, which she seldom 
missed the opportunity of mentioning. 

" This is fun," exclaimed Maud, as she poured 
out tea for her father and Jack after the departure 
of the landlady. " Mrs Penrose is an old dear, 
but she is a bit hard on that curious little hus- 
band. Is the poor man never allowed to open 
his mouth in his own house ? " 

"He is certainly kept in good order indoors, 
but he is a beggar to talk when you get him 
alone," answered Jack. " We shaU find him 
very useful to point out the horses at exercise. 
He knows every animal in the place by sight." 

" And judging from his appearance will give 
you a tip for every race at the meeting," ob- 
served the Senator. " Touts are certainly strange 
beings ; I am rather glad we are not bothered 
by them at Bilton Grange." 

" Here they are one of the recognised institu- 
tions of the place, and most of the trainers 
rather like them than otherwise," rephed Jack. 

After tea was over the young people left the 
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Senator to write his letters, and went for a walk 
tkrough the High Street to the top of the town, 
that Maud might see the far-famed heath. 

What a thrill the first sight of that splendid 
stretch of turf raises in every lover of 
racing ! A broad expanse of undulating, grass- 
covered ground extends as far as the eye 
can see. Small wonder is it that for several 
centuries the highest personages in the land 
have betaken themselves to Newmarket Heath 
to enjoy the pleasures of racing, and that in 
bygone days the Court of St James journeyed 
to Cambridgeshire by carriage and coach to 
witness the exhilarating spectacle of England's 
thoroughbreds stretching themselves out on 
galloping ground that no other country in the 
world can provide. It is a matter for regret, 
indeed, that Newmarket should be situated at 
such a distance from London that its delights 
are confined to the fortunate few who possess 
the leisure and the means to stay at the horsey 
little town for the whole of a meeting. 

" What a magnificent piece of country ! " 
exclaimed Maud. " I had no idea there could 
be such a perfect place for racing." 

Her companion pointed out the ditch and 
the other famous landmarks of the heath. He 
waxed quite eloquent as he described some of 
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the exciting struggles which had taken place 
at the finish of the testing course at the top 
of the town, now abandoned in favour of the 
more convenient Rowley Mile, to the regret of 
the older generation of sportsmen, whose memory 
carries them back to the days when Bendigo 
and Foxhall struggled up that steep ascent with 
bull-dog pluck and determination, 

" Is the whole place given up to racing ? " 
asked Maud on their homeward walk, noticing 
that its male inhabitants seemed to consist of 
stable boys of all sorts, ages, and sizes. 

" Yes, and a very profitable industry it is," 
was the young man's reply, as he pointed to the 
numerous big houses which have been erected 
during the last few years, and then explained 
to his companion that the possession of a 
mansion at Newmarket is a passport of admis- 
sion to the highest society in the country. 

An early walk on the Limekilns on the next 
morning in the company of that excellent guide, 
Mr Penrose, who was able to teU them the names 
of all the horses at exercise, gave the visitors a 
fine appetite for the breakfast of Cambridgeshire 
sausages and bacon which their landlady had 
provided for them. 

" The good woman seems to think we are 
regular cormorants," said Maud, taking the 
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cover off a dish on which a dozen sausages were 
steaming. 

" She often has to cater for some Birmingham 
bookmakers," said Jack. " Their feats with a 
knife and fork are prodigious, from all accounts. 
One chap used to finish a leg of mutton single- 
handed." 

At the end of the meal it was found that 
after all Mrs Penrose had not allowed too much 
margin for their appetites, the Senator and 
Jack both managing four sausages without any 
difficulty after their early morning ramble. 

" I can see where I must bring you, Dad, when 
you want a change of air," remarked Maud. 
" You haven't eaten such a breakfast for years." 

" The air is certainly most invigorating," 
replied the Senator. " We have got a heavy 
day's exercise before us too, with a programme 
consisting of seven races." 

The first afternoon's racing was a novel ex- 
perience to Maud. Hitherto she had never been 
present at a meeting where the races did not 
all end at the same winning post. Here it was 
necessary to drive about from place to place to 
see the finishes, which left but little time for a 
preliminary inspection of the competitors in the 
Birdcage. Neither of the Senator's horses was 
running on the opening day, but in the latter 
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part of the afternoon they arrived in William 
Jackson's charge from Ripon at the stables of 
a Newmarket hotel, where they were duly visited 
in the evening by their friends and looked none 
the worse for their long journey from the North. 

" They tell me the Derby winner is going to 
run against Precentor in the Great Foal Stakes 
to-morrow," said William Jackson to his em- 
ployer. " I don't think we need be really afraid 
about the result. This galloping course wiU suit 
our horse splendidly." 

" It will be a new sensation to these New- 
market people to be beaten on their own ground 
by a North-country horse," remarked the Senator. 

" Let us hope that they will get accustomed 
to it during the next few years," observed Jack. 
" There must be some good winners amongst 
your present lot of yearlings." 

" Those babies are terribly disappointing when 
they leave the nursery for the schoolroom," 
said Maud, whose past experience had taught 
her that thoroughbreds, like promising children, 
are apt to bring disappointment to their con- 
nections. 

All went well in the Great Foal Stakes, which 
Precentor won easily by several lengths from 
the Derby winner after forcing the pace from 
start to finish. Among the company in the 
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Jockey Club Stand and the Rings there was a 
certain amount of quiet excitement over the 
race, but an absence of the cheers which had 
greeted the horse's success at Doncaster. 

" People here may be very select," remarked 
Maud to Jack in the Birdcage afterwards. " I 
think they naight take a lesson from a Yorkshire 
crowd, and show a little enthusiasm over a 
good horse." 

"There is never much noise at Newmarket," 
replied Jack. " The whole thing is too much 
of a business with most of the spectators for 
them to show much excitement over any one 
race," 

" I call it rather tame," said the girl, with a 
feeling that Precentor's prowess was not being 
properly appreciated. A moment afterwards, 
however, she was consoled by the senior steward 
of the Jockey Club congratulating her father 
heartily upon his horse's victory, and telling 
him that he undoubtedly possessed a cup cham- 
pion for the following year. 

This remark from a leading turfite made a 
great impression upon the Senator. At dinner 
in the evening he recurred to it with pride, and 
with Jack's assistance recounted the names of 
the real stayers who were likely to be entered 
for the next year's Ascot Cup. 
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" If the horse continues to make satisfactory 
progress during the winter and spring, he will 
certainly account for that lot," said Jack, in the 
optimistic mood which a successful day in the 
Ring and the enjoyment of a good dinner brings 
to the keen follower of racing. 

" The Gold Cup is a trophy that I should 
dearly like to place upon my sideboard," ex- 
claimed the Senator. He then recalled to 
memory the names and achievements of past 
winners of the Ascot Cup, and started a topic 
which enabled him to show his future son-in- 
law that although he might be somewhat ignorant 
of the methods of its present practitioners, he 
possessed an intimate knowledge of the history 
of the turf and of the performances of past 
equine celebrities. 

The rest of the visit was most satisfactory 
from every point of view. Peacemaker followed 
up his stable companion's success by winning 
the Rous Memorial Stakes, named after the 
veteran admiral who ruled the turf world for 
many years in the quarter-deck fashion which 
satisfied his contemporaries and was probably 
far better than the divided authority of 
the present day, with its everlasting crop of 
objections, protests and appeals. At the end 
of the four days Maud had fallen in love with 
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the little Cambridgesliire town, and made Jack 
promise to take her there in the future days, 
when they both looked forward to further 
triumphs for the French grey and cerise over 
the Rowley Mile. His week at Newmarket and 
the society of old racing friends in the Jockey 
Club Stand had done the Senator a world of good, 
with the result that he returned to his Yorkshire 
home in far better heart than when he had left 
it at the begiiming of the week. He was now 
determined to put a good face upon his worries, 
and refused to allow himself to be depressed by his 
wife's tearful arguments and entreaties. 



CHAPTEK XXI 

woman's wiles 

At Bilton Grange Susan Mannering was going 
through a trying time while her friends were 
disporting themselves at Newmarket. Nowa- 
days it was difficult to satisfy Mrs Pocklington's 
whims and foibles, even when the whole family 
were at home and its members could all take it 
in turn to minister to the wants of the mistress 
of the house. Single-handed, Susan found it 
almost impossible to bear the strain of respon- 
sibility, which was rendered additionally irk- 
some by the fact that her hostess had become 
more disagreeable than ever since the discovery 
that Fred Paterson was responsible for her 
husband's detection of Dick Dryden. Now she 
never missed an opportunity of wounding the 
girl's feelings, and from time to time inquired 
maUciously whether she had any news of how 
Fred was faring in his racing speculations. In 
answer to these jibes and taunts Susan had 
replied more than once, that she had no know- 
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ledge of Fred's movements, and had hinted 
unmistakably that his speculations did not 
interest her in the slightest degree. 

Mjs PockUngton had always displayed an 
inquisitive interest in the correspondence of other 
members of the household, and made a practice 
of closely examining the addresses of all letters 
arriving at the Grange. By the afternoon post 
on the day of her husband's departure to New- 
market Fred's letter to Susan was delivered 
and was placed on the hall table during the girl's 
absence in the park. The eagle eye of Mrs 
Pockhngton hghted on it at once, with the result 
that she promptly recognised Fred's hand- 
writing on the envelope. By the same post a 
letter reached her personally from Captain 
Dryden, in which he casually mentioned having 
seen Fred at the Alhambra in the company of 
James Cartwright on the Saturday evening. 
These two pieces of information gave the spite- 
ful woman a double-edged weapon with which 
she determined to assail Susan at the first 
opportunity. 

On her return from an afternoon walk with 
her pupil Susan found the letter. Its 
contents were most disquieting to her peace of 
mind. Of late her thoughts had often strayed 
baqsk to the incidents of her past friendship with 
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Fred, partly in consequence of an envious con- 
templation of the good time Maud and Jack 
were having in each other's company, partly from 
the fact that her friend frequently remonstrated 
with her for making such a mountain out of the 
molehill of Fred's peccadilloes. More than once 
she had asked herself the question whether she 
cared sufficiently for Fred to run the risks 
which she believed would result from married 
life with a man in whose temperament a taste 
for gambling held a strong place. In her secret 
soul she was beginning to admit to herself that 
she loved him. Deep down in her disposition, 
however, was the rooted dislike to gambling, 
and the insuperable belief that, if the passion for 
the turf had once found a stronghold in a man's 
nature, it was bound to break loose sooner or 
later, however earnestly it might be repressed 
for the time being. This prejudice had gradu- 
ally taken posession of her mind during the days 
when her father's love of racing had prevailed 
over his own good resolutions and his daughter's 
strenuous endeavours to keep it within reason- 
able bounds. She had worshipped the old 
general with an intense devotion which had 
blinded her to the weakness of his character. 
Consequently, she was convinced that no man 
was powerful enough to overcome the tempta- 
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tion, which had been too strong for her own 
father. 

The arrival of Fred's letter, with its simple 
statement of his renunciation of racing and 
its strong appeal for a few words of sym- 
pathy, brought the opposing forces within her 
into a sharp antagonism, and produced a state 
of nervous tension which she would have given 
anything to wrestle with in soHtude. It was 
her bounden duty, however, in the absence of 
the other members of the party, to go downstairs 
at once to have tea with Mrs Pocklington, whom 
she found alone in the drawing-room. 

" There was a letter for you by the after- 
noon post ; did you happen to see it when you 
came in ? " asked the lady, knowing well that 
the letter had been removed from the hall 
table. 

" Yes, I found it waiting for me," repUed 
Susan, with a conviction that her questioner 
had recognised the handwriting on the envelope. 

" I hope it was an interesting communication," 
continued the persecutrix, purposely avoiding 
a direct question, which might provoke an angry 
rejoinder from her companion. 

" My private correspondence is surely my own 
concern," said Susan calmly. 

" Of course it is, but one can't help recognising 

N 
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the handwriting of a mutual acquaintance some- 
times, in spite of a strong disinclination to pry 
into other people's concerns," 

" Such a disinclination is hardly one of your 
characteristics," exclaimed the girl, enraged by 
the arrant hypocrisy of the last remark. 

" If you are going to be impertinent to me 
in my own house, I think in future you had 
better take your tea in the schoolroom," cried 
Mrs Pocklington, whose anger had been aroused 
by the feeling that she was being worsted in the 
duel which her taunts had provoked. 

" If that is your wish, I shall be only too glad 
to comply with it," said Susan, determined to 
do her utmost to keep her temper. 

" I have also heard some news this after- 
noon that may be of interest to you," observed 
Mrs PockUngton, after an awkward pause, 
during which Susan sipped her tea in silence. 

" Did your news come by post too ? " she 
quietly remarked. 

" Yes, my correspondent informs me your 
friend Mr Paterson was enjoying himself at the 
Alhambra on Saturday evening in the company 
of a well-known jockey." 

*' I don't think that interesting fact concerns 
either you or me," rejoined the girl, with a 
sickening sense of disappointment at the dis- 
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covery that Fred's words about his abandonment 
of the turf were untrue. 

" That young man seems to spend his whole 
life among racing people," continued Mrs Pock- 
Ungton, delighted to find from her companion's 
heightening colour that the shaft had struck 
home, 

" Why on earth shouldn't he do so, if it suits 
his tastes ? " said Susan angrily. 

" It must be very bad for his professional 
prospects." 

" It is no business of ours whether he imperils 
his prospects or not," said the girl. " Don't 
you think we might change the subject now ? 
I am perfectly sick of these everlasting remarks 
about Mr Paterson." 

" I always try to suit my conversation to my 
company," repUed Mrs Pocklington, " I am 
sorry if a few home truths about this young 
man are distasteful to you." 

" You have no right to make these insinua- 
tions ! " exclaimed Susan indignantly, as she 
rose to her feet and stood facing her persecutrix 
with clenched hands and glowing cheeks. " I 
am not going to be the target for your spiteful 
temper any longer, and as soon as Mr Pockling- 
ton comes back, I shall tell him that I mean to 
make my home elsewhere." 
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She then went out of the room leaving the 
lady of the house gasping out a torrent of abuse, 
in which the words " impudent hussy " reached 
Susan's ears, as she was shutting the door behind 
her. 

"It is perfectly unbearable, and I really 
cannot stand it any longer," sobbed the girl to 
herself, when she had locked herself into her own 
room. 

" Oh ! Fred, what an outrageous hypocrite 
you are ! You profess to have given up racing 
and are having private meetings with a jockey 
at the very time you write to tell me 
that you have done with the turf," she 
exclaimed bitterly, as the current of her 
thoughts passed from her recent interview to 
the information she had just received of the 
young man's relapse into his former habits. It 
did not occur to her for a moment that the 
meeting between Fred and a professional rider 
could be connected with anything but present 
racing. She pictured to herself that the young 
barrister was still hand in glove with hangers-on 
of the turf in the hope of being able to pick up 
information to help him in his betting specula- 
tions. In the light of this discovery she per- 
suaded herself that her admirer was stiU keeping 
up the dissimulation which she knew from his 
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own admissions he had practised during his 
visit at the Grange. " It will be an easy matter 
now to answer his specious letter," she murmured 
to herself, and then began to think about her 
own future. Stung to the quick by Mrs Pock- 
lington's venomous attack she was determined 
not to stay at Bilton Grange many days after the 
return of her friends. At first she thought of 
writing a full account of what had happened 
to Maud. After half an hour's reflection, how- 
ever, she saw that the news would interfere 
with her old schoolfellow's enjoyment of her 
visit to Newmarket, and settled to spare her 
the recital of her troubles till she got back home 
at the end of the week. How to comport herself 
towards Mrs Pocklington during the next few 
days was a puzzling problem indeed. She had 
allowed her tongue to master her so completely 
at the close of the conversation, that it would 
be impossible to treat her hostess as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. On the other hand, she 
was not at all inclined to apologise for her out- 
spoken words or eat the bread of humility in 
any shape or form. To cool her heated brain 
and soothe her ruffled feeUngs, she eventually 
went out for a brisk walk in the cool evening air, 
and on reaching the house again an hour after- 
wards was relieved at receiving a message by 
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Mrs Pocklington's maid, that lier mistress was 
too unwell to come down to dinner. 

This left Susan free to pursue her own thoughts 
and determine at her leisure what attitude she 
should assume towards the disagreeable com- 
panion with whom she was bound to associate 
for the time. After dinner she sat down to 
write her letter to Fred, and told him, in a few 
brief lines, that she was unable to alter the 
decision she had given him at their last interview. 
At first she was tempted to put in some sarcastic 
sentences to mark her sense of the unreality 
of his professed abandonment of racing, but 
after a little consideration she perceived that 
any such remarks would probably lead to the 
result, which she by no means desired, of pro- 
longing the correspondence. 

So she contented herself with a cool, curt 
letter, which said all that she meant to say, 
and could not possibly lead to recriminations. 

In the meantime Fred Paterson was consumed 
with anxiety about the result of his appeal. 
Hour after hour he wondered whether he had 
been quite wise in pressing his claims for indul- 
gence by letter, and half repented at not having 
waited for an opportunity of advancing them 
in person after a longer period of probation. As 
each post came in, his heart beat rapidly with 
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suppressed excitement, in wMch hope and fear 
struggled for mastery. On the Wednesday 
morning the answer reached his lodgings, and 
after reading it his spirits sank to zero. There 
was a finality about Susan's laconic letter which 
by its very brevity seemed to point conclusively 
to the impossibility of her changing her mind. 

" So this is all I have gained from sacrificing 
my pleasures to a woman's whim," he exclaimed, 
in bitter disappointment that the girl had not 
even deigned to express a single word of approval 
of his self-denial. " If I am to get no credit for 
having abstained from racing I shall certainly 
not deprive myself of my principal recreation," 
he continued, and at once took up his newspaper 
to see the time of the departure of the special 
train from St Pancras to Newmarket. 

Half an hour afterwards he was speeding 
towards the terminus in a cab on his way 
to see the Csesarewitch. 



CHAPTER XXII 

WOLVES IN COUNCIL 

In his chambers in Jermyn Street Captain 
Richard Dryden was much exercised in his mind 
about his coming battle with James Pocklington 
in the law courts. Ever since Doncaster he 
realised that he was being received with a certain 
amount of coolness by his acquaintances. Al- 
though he had never been a popular person, he 
had hitherto always met with the respect which 
a man well versed in racing matters obtains from 
his fellows, who hope to profit by his hints about 
horses they ought to back for their engagements. 
The Captain, too, was a man whom it was danger- 
ous to offend, and the fear of future reprisals 
caused people to be civil to him, even though 
they took no pleasure in his society. Rumour, 
however, had lately been very busy with his 
name, and it was an open secret in turf circles 
that the owner of Bilton Grange had very good 
reasons for dismissing his trainer, which were 
to be revealed in court before many months 
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were over. The extraordinary discrepancy in 
Precentor's performances had also been freely 
discussed among racing folk in a manner which 
reflected strongly upon Captain Dryden's personal 
character. As a consequence, the gentleman 
found that his past acquaintances not only showed 
no desire for his company, but that they pur- 
posely, avoided him whenever they could do so 
without absolutely giving him the cut direct. 

This state of things aroused a strong feeling 
of resentment in the mind of Dick Dryden, and 
showed him how necessary it was for him to win 
his action if he wished to maintain his position 
on the turf and in society. He was more 
determined than ever to do his utmost to extract 
a favourable settlement of his claims and an 
apology for his dismissal by indicating to his 
opponent that he could play a strong card by 
involving Mrs Pocklington's name in a big public 
scandal. 

Having failed in his efforts to attain that object 
by putting pressure upon the lady herself, the 
Captain now racked his brains to discover the 
best way of effecting it through the preliminary 
proceedings in the case. He realised that a 
knowledge of law and its practice was necessary 
to enable him to see his way clearly to the accom- 
plishment of his designs, and had determined 
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to take the advice of a member of the legal 
profession, whom he had consulted in years gone 
by to help him out of some doubtful turf trans- 
actions in which he had been involved in his 
early days of English racing, when his position 
had been less assured than it had grown to be 
during his reign as trainer and manager at Bilton 
Grange. 

The myrmidon of the law whom the Captain 
now meant to consult was a West-end solicitor 
named Lucius Sylvester, a title which he had 
adopted as being preferable in every way to his 
original patronymic of Benjamin Hyams, This 
gentleman carried on his business in a well- 
appointed ofl&ce in the vicinity of Piccadilly 
Circus, and possessed a practice which was 
lucrative in its nature, but was conducted on 
principles that would by no means have com- 
mended themselves to the disciplinary committee 
of the Incorporated Law Society. His principal 
clients were the sharks of both sexes, who gather 
in dangerous shoals in the side streets of Soho, 
from which they issue sometimes by day and 
more often by night to prey upon the failings 
and weaknesses of their fellow-creatures. 

Shady money-lenders, professors of the con- 
fidence trick, blackmailers, broken down gentle- 
men who have become legs in their latter days, 
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and the terrible crowd of night hawks, all con- 
gregate in this plague spot in the very centre of 
our civilisation, where their respective trades 
are carried on with an impunity which makes 
some of us wonder whether our rulers are quite 
wise in shutting their eyes to these evils, and in 
regarding them as growths so unspeakable in 
their foulness that it is better to leave them alone 
unconsidered and ignored by all decent members 
of society. 

To persons of this sort the advice of a solicitor 
who will help them out of tight places, or execute 
their bidding without asking too many questions, 
is often extremely useful. Money-lenders are 
glad to have the services of a lawyer who, in 
return for a liberal commission, will first pilot 
fresh customers into their toils, and subsequently 
assist them to extract the utmost farthing from 
their victims by threats of litigation, carefully 
wrapped up in the cloak of legal forms and 
processes. Blackmailers, and the rest of the 
predatory crew, ply their trade with a stronger 
sense of security, and more tangible results in the 
shape of coin of the realm, when the final twists 
of the screw are applied by the hand of a 
solicitor of the Supreme Court. 

These were the clients to whom Mr Lucius 
Sylvester had for some years devoted his time 
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and talents, with, the result that he had gained 
the reputation of being about the sharpest 
solicitor in the whole of London. On opening 
his letters on an October morning he gave an 
exclamation of surprise at finding a short nyte 
from Captain Dryden, asking him to call at his 
rooms in Jermyn Street in the evening to discuss 
some professional business. 

" If Dick Dryden wants me to take on his case 
against James Pocklington, that will be a nice 
little job after my own heart," he muttered to 
himself, as he leant back in his chair to recall 
to his memory the rumours he had heard of the 
Captain's quarrel with his past employer. " I 
wonder why he is honouring me with his dis- 
tinguished patronage," thought the lawyer. " I 
suppose he wants a bit of detective work done 
that he doesn't care to entrust to his family 
solicitor. There is one thing quite certain, 
friend Dryden, viz., that this time I mean to be 
well paid for my services. When we last did 
a bit of business together, and I got you out of 
an awkward corner, you had the bad taste to 
grumble in a nasty manner at my little bill. 
On that occasion I reduced it because you 
promised to put some more work in my way. 
That promise you have not carried out ; so I 
intend to have my pound of flesh out of the 
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carcass, into which we will endeavour to fix our 
teeth so firmly that there will not be many 
pickings left for other people." 

At half-past nine in the evening Mr Sylvester 
was ushered into Dick Dryden's presence in his 
chambers in Jermyn Street. He was dressed 
in evening clothes, which, although they were 
cut by a first-rate Bond Street tailor, failed 
to make their wearer look Uke a gentleman, 
of which fact he was supremely unconscious. 

The solicitor was a tall, fleshy Hebrew, with 
curly black hair, a large sensuous white face, 
and the tell-tale nose of his race. To mark 
his prosperity and impress his personality upon 
the Police Court audiences in whose presence 
he so often pursued his professional avoca- 
tions, he always made a point of dressing in a 
fashionable manner, and affected the massive 
rings and showy tie pin which are a character- 
istic of the successful Israelite. In morning 
dress he betrayed his innate vulgarity by his 
attire ; in the evening his defects were rendered 
even more obvious by the plain black clothes 
and white shirt front which suit a gentleman so 
well, but by their mere simplicity accentuate 
the snobbishness of a man of inferior breeding, 
especially if he happens to be stout in person 
and aggressive in demeanour. 
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When Mr Sylvester entered the room, Dick 
Dryden, who was extremely sensitive in such 
matters, winced perceptibly at the sight of his 
visitor, and found it di£B.cult to frame a civil 
reply to the effusive speech in which the lawyer 
expressed his pleasure at meeting an old friend 
after so long an interval. On the table a silver 
coffee-pot, a bottle of liqueur brandy, and a 
syphon of seltzer water were standing, that the 
two men might have their conversation without 
any risk of its being interrupted by the entrance 
of a third person. 

" I want to consult you about an action in 
which I am concerned," began the Captain, 
with an indication that business pure and simple 
was the object of the interview. 

" I shall be dehghted to give it my very best 
attention," replied Mr Sylvester. " Is there 
money in the case ? " 

" That depends upon the manner in which 
it is worked. I ought to tell you, first of all, 
that I have already consulted my usual man of 
business in Gray's Inn about it. The case, how- 
ever, is not in his line ; so I have requested him 
to send you all the papers connected with it 
by to-night's post." 

"Is it the outcome of your split with 
Mr James Pocklington, that has been re- 
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ported in the newspapers ? " inquired the 
lawyer. 

" Yes, that is the matter I want you to take 
in hand for me." 

" Will you give me an outline of the facts ? 
I have heard some rumours about them, but shall 
be very glad to receive the full details from 

you." 

The Captain then gave a short narrative of 
the circumstances which had led to his being 
discharged by his employer, but for the moment 
made no mention of his confidential relationship 
with Mrs Pocklington. 

" Has old Pocklington been talking in pubHc 
about you ? " asked Mr Sylvester, as he puffed 
reflectively at a long cigar. 

" Yes, I can prove that on the racecourse at 
Doncaster he openly accused me of dishonesty." 

" You can of course bring an action against 
him for wrongful dismissal and slander," ob- 
served the solicitor. " It will be rather difficult, 
however, to prove your case in face of the fact 
that you backed Cato at York." 

" I have got a card up my sleeve which will 
prevent my opponent from taking the case into 
court," said Dick Dryden, with a sardonic smile. 

" And you want my advice about the best 
way to play that card ? " 
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" Precisely. Give me your attention for a 
few minutes, and I will tell you the strength of 
my hand." The Captain then related the details 
of his scheme to win the Cambridgeshire with 
Precentor, and explained that Mrs PockUngton 
had been a party to it, and had been financially 
interested in its success. 

" I see what is in your mind, my good friend," 
said the solicitor, with an oily smile which 
suggested that fried fish had been his staple diet 
in his earlier days. 

" I have already tried to put the screw upon 
the lady to force her husband into a settlement," 
remarked Dick Dryden. 

" With what result ? " 

" None whatever at present. The old man 
has got the bit between his teeth and won't 
hear of coming to terms." 

" What is the next step you propose to 
take ? " 

" That is where I want you to advise me. It 
is now time to work the legal oracle, and I wish 
you to undertake the operation." 

" Before I touch the case, there is one little 
preliminary matter that must be arranged," 
said the solicitor in a determined tone, which 
contrasted strongly with his former fawning 
manner. 
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" What may that be ? " asked the Captain, 
with a sidelong glance at his companion, 

" I want to know what I am to get out of the 
job if it comes to a profitable termination." 

" You will get the usual solicitor's costs out 
of it." 

" They will not be sufl&cient, my dear Dryden, 
to repay me for the time and trouble which a 
dehcate case of this sort will require." 

" Judging from my past experience of lawyers' 
bills, they generally look pretty well after their 
own interests," said Dick Dryden angrily, by 
no means pleased at the familiar tone which 
his guest had adopted. 

" That is a matter of opinion which I will not 
argue with you," rejoined Mr Sylvester. " To 
come to the point, how much are you prepared 
to pay me out of any damages or compensation 
you get from James PockUngton ? " 

" What sum do you suggest ? " 

" Twenty-five per cent out of any sum you 
receive in addition to my out-of-pocket ex- 
penses." 

" The percentage you mention is prepos- 
terous," said Dick Dryden savagely. 

" You must recollect that putting indirect 
pressure on your late employer is a very ticklish 
business," 

o 
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" What do you mean ? " 

" Ill-natured people might call it blaek- 
mailing." 

" What the devil does it matter, if they do ? " 
snarled the Captain, showing the whites of his 
teeth like an angry terrier. 

" It may not matter to you ; I have my 
professional reputation to consider," exclaimed 
the solicitor. 

" I should imagine your reputation was proof 
against any such criticism," said Dick Dryden 
sarcastically. 

" That is beside the case altogether. Will you 
agree to my terms or not ? If you refuse I will 
bid you good-evening and leave you to bring 
the action to a head with the assistance of your 
family solicitor." 

" Will twenty per cent satisfy you ? That 
is an extortionate amount, and I won't give you 
a sixpence more." 

" In consideration of our old friendship, my 
dear Dryden, I will do it for that percentage," 
replied Mr Sylvester, who had purposely allowed 
a margin for bargaining. 

" Very well, I agree to your terms," said the 
Captain sulkily. " Now, tell me how you 
propose to handle the case." 

" There is only one way to play your cards." 
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" What is that ? " 

" We must allege in the statement of claim 
that Mrs Pocklington gave you instructions to 
ready Precentor, as her husband's agent, and 
with his fuU knowledge and consent," said Mr 
Sylvester. 

" Is there any chance of our being able to 
prove that allegation at the trial ? " 

" We must hope it will not be necessary to go 
into court. Your opponent will probably pay 
up to save his wife's good name." 

" I very much doubt it," replied Dick Dryden. 
" He is as obstinate as a mule about this matter." 
" Well, we will see what happens when we 
have shown our trumps." 

" How soon will you get out this statement of 
claim ? " 

" The first thing to be done is to issue the writ. 
We will follow that up three weeks later with 
the pleading, but in its original form it will not 
contain this allegation. I shall have it framed 
in such a manner that it will enable us to dis- 
cover the nature of the defence. Then we will 
amend the statement of claim and indicate the 
strength of our hand." 

" That sounds right enough," said Dick 
Dryden, to whom the crafty nature of the plan 
commended itself. " I leave the matter entirely 
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in your hands now, but I want the action tried 
as soon as possible." 

" We will get it set down for trial at the Leeds 
Assizes, which are held in December," replied 
the lawyer. " Old Pocklington will not at all 
relish the idea of his wife having to face the 
music in the Assize Court of the town which he 
represents in Parliament. Now, my dear Dryden, 
I must say good-night, as a professional toiler 
like myself cannot afford to burn the candle at 
both ends." 

The solicitor then took his departure, con- 
gratulating himself heartily upon having been 
engaged to conduct a blackmailing action that 
seemed likely to produce a nice little pile of the 
shekels, the pursuit of which was his main object 
in life. 

" What a pestilential brute the fellow is ! " 
muttered Dick Dryden to himself, as he opened 
the window to air the room for a few minutes. 
" At the same time he is as smart as paint at 
his own trade, and his tactics in this case are 
just what is wanted to bring it to a successful 
conclusion." 



CHAPTEK XXIII 

EXPLANATIONS 

On their return from Newmarket the Senator 
and Maud found themselves face to face with an 
awkward domestic problem. The good man 
had scarcely had time to finish his luncheon 
after his long cross-country journey, when he 
received a message from Mrs PockUngton that 
she wanted to see him at once. In heated 
language she promptly told him of the passage 
of arms between herself and Susan, and begged 
him to take the girl at her word, and permit 
her to make her home elsewhere. 

During the few days which had elapsed since 
their conversation over the tea-table, an armed 
neutrality had prevailed between the two ladies, 
by which they had endeavoured to keep up a 
show of temporary peace, till their difEerences 
could be referred to the master of the house 
on his return from Newmarket. Mrs PockUng- 
ton had been nursing her resentment of the 
home truths which she had heard from Susan's 
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lips, and was determined to make the most of 
the opportunity, and do her utmost to rid herself 
of the girl's obnoxious presence at the Grange. 
In the meantime Susan had been repenting at 
leisure for having allowed her tongue to run 
away with her at the interview, in which her 
adversary had provoked her to speak her mind 
so plainly, in order to defend herself against 
what she considered to be an undeserved attack 
upon her relationship with Fred Patetson. She 
knew that in her present frame of mind Mrs 
Pocklington was hardly responsible for her words, 
and that the Senator and his daughter would 
bring strong pressure to bear to prevent her 
from carrying out her threatened intention to 
leave Bilton Grange. 

For eight months now she had been to all intents 
and purposes a member of the family, and until 
Fred's visit had brought a disturbing influence 
into her life, and raised a slight barrier between 
Maud and herself, she had been contented with 
her surroundings, in spite of their one drawback 
in the shape of Mrs Pocklington's petty persecu- 
tions. The Yorkshire country house had become 
her only home, and she was much attached to 
the warm-hearted benefactor who had done 
so much to make her feel that her presence in 
the household was a pleasure to himself and 
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Maud, and had always treated hex like one of 
his own children. If she left the PocMingtons 
she knew that her slender resources would compel 
her to become a dependent in a strange house 
in the capacity of a governess or paid companion. 
Naturally of a retiring and rather shy disposition, 
she shrank from the idea of having to fight her 
way in the world and school herself to overcome 
the constant slights and tyrannies which are the 
daily portion of paid dependents in the majority 
of English households. After much reflection 
she had eventually made up her mind that, if 
the Senator and Maud pressed her to stay on at 
the Grange, she would remain with the Pock- 
lingtons in spite of what had occurred at the 
beginning of the week. 

" What did you say to Susan to make her 
talk this nonsense ? " asked James Pocklington, 
when his wife had informed him of the girl's 
announcement of her intention to leave the house. 

" I merely mentioned some news I had heard 
about Mr Paterson." 

" What was that important news ? " 

" That he had been spending an evening with 
your jockey at the Alhambra." 

" Why in the world shouldn't the young man 
spend his spare time with Cartwright if he 
chooses to do so ? " 
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" A professional jockey is not a very suitable 
friend for a struggling barrister," rejoined Mrs 
Pocklington sarcastically. 

" StuflE and nonsense ! A barrister is not a 
parson, and Fred Paterson is at liberty to choose 
bis own associates," retorted the Senator. 

" That young man has humbugged you com- 
pletely with his pious pretensions." 

" I don't the least see what you are driving 
at. He is a capital feUow, and has never pre- 
tended to be more virtuous than other young 
men." 

" He told us all last summer that he knew 
nothing about racing, while he was touting 
your horses all the time." 

" If you will excuse my saying so, Eleanor, 
you are talking utter rubbish," exclaimed James 
Pocklington. " But what in the world has all 
this to do with Susan ? " 

" She has a very soft place in her heart for 
Mr Paterson, and I thought it right to paint 
him in his true colours to her." 

" In plain language, you tried to hurt Susan's 
feehngs by repeating some ridiculous gossip 
about Fred's present life, which is no earthly 
concern of yours," said the Senator angrily- 
" I am not the least surprised she gave you a 
piece of her mind." 
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" Apparently you mean to take every one's 
part against me. Am I no longer of any im- 
portance in my own house ? " cried Mrs Pock- 
lington passionately. 

" You are hardly responsible for your words 
or actions in your present condition," repUed 
the Squire deliberately. 

" May I ask if you mean to allow Miss Manner- 
ing to remain here ? " 

" Certainly, I have no intention of allowing 
you to make other people miserable by your 
wretched tantrums, and shall ask Susan to 
reconsider her determination," said the Senator 
in a final tone, as he rose to leave the room. 

" You must not expect me to be civil to her 
till she has apologised for her abominable rude- 
ness." 

" I shall hear her version of the occurrence 
before coming to a decision on that point," was 
James Pocklington's contemptuous reply, as he 
closed the door behind him. 

" I can't stand this sort of thing any longer," 
exclaimed Mrs Pocklington to herself. " Since 
Dick's departure, life has become simply un- 
bearable, and I am not going to be flouted in 
my own home by my husband and his frotegde." 
She then sat down to write a long letter to her 
admirer, in which she related her woes and 
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implored him to refrain from his threatened 
exposure of her complicity in the plot to puU 
Precentor. " If only I could rid myself of this 
horrible nightmare," she exclaimed to herself, 
" I could fight my battles here in a proper spirit. 
As it is, I am afraid to assert myself, while this 
wretched lawsuit and its possible consequences 
paralyse my energy and sap my self-control ! " 

The Senator lost no time in taking Maud into 
his counsels. He asked her to accompany him 
in a walk across the park, and in the course of 
it told her exactly what had occurred. 

" Why can't she leave Susan alone about 
Mr Paterson ! " exclaimed the girl. 

" I cannot for the Ufe of me understand why 
your friend should have been so upset by the 
remark about Paterson having been seen in Jim 
Cartwright's company," observed the Squire. 

" I can explain that part of the story," replied 
Maud, who then told her father the cause of 
Fred's split with Susan, and that the young 
man had given up racing in deference to the girl's 
wishes. 

" But the fact that he was spending an hour 
or two with Cartwright in London is no proof 
that Paterson has taken to racing again." 

" Susan would not realise that," said Maud. 
" She would certainly attribute the meeting 
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to the pursuit of straight tips for future races 
on the part of Mr Paterson. However, here 
comes Jack ; we will tell him all about it and 
see what he has to say on the matter," 

The gentleman in question, who joined them 
a minute or two afterwards, was able to throw 
a good bit of light upon the situation. On his 
return he had found a letter from Fred, in which 
his friend had informed him of his evening 
with the jockey and of the reasons which 
had induced him to entertain Cartwright at 
dinner. 

" I told you so, Maud," exclaimed the Senator 
triumphantly. "It is very hard on Paterson 
that he should have got into this trouble when 
he was only trying to help me by collecting 
some evidence to support my case." 

" I shall tell Susan all about it at once," 
exclaimed Maud. " We must persuade her not 
to carry out her nonsensical idea of leaving us, 
just because Mrs Pocklington has been making 
her miserable over the discovery of a regular 
mare's nest." 

" You had better give her a hint at the same 
time to say a few civil words to your stepmother 
in the course of the next few days," remarked 
the Squire. " It wiU not hurt her to make an 
apology, even if she considers herself aggrieved ; 

/ 
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it will also make the situation a good bit easier 
for the rest of \is" 

" Very well, I will persuade Susan to bury 
the hatchet," replied Maud, as she turned to- 
wards the house to carry out her intention, 
and left the two men to walk on together to 
the stables. 

" What a nuisance these women are with their 
biting tongues," observed the Senator to Jack. 

" Fillies always were kittle cattle," remarked 
the younger man. " Thank goodness, Maud is 
one of the rare exceptions that prove the rule 
of the proverbial weakness of the sex." 

" You are a lucky man to have won the heart 
of the best girl in the whole world," said the 
Squire, to whom Maud's quiet common-sense 
methods had always appealed, with the result 
that he considered her a paragon of feminine 
perfection. 

The young woman, whose excellent quahties 
were being praised, made het way at once to 
Susan's room and told her friend the true account 
of the reasons for Fred Paterson's meeting with 
the jockey in London. 

" It seems that I have made a great 
goose of myself," exclaimed Susan. " Of 
course I thought Mr Paterson could only 
have one object for seeking the company of 
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James Cartwright. It never entered my head 
that he could be doing it for professional 
purposes." 

*' You always were rather blind about any- 
thing connected with racing," said Maud, rather 
severely. She then discharged the other part 
of her task, and in a few minutes persuaded 
Susan to let bygones be bygones, and remain on 
in her present position at the Grange. She also 
obtained a promise from her friend to apologise 
to Mrs Pocklington for the angry words she 
had spoken at the close of their acrimonious 
interview. 

As she dressed for dinner that evening, Susan 
felt blissfully happy again. After all, she was 
able to continue her present Ufe without doing 
violence to her pride and self-esteem. Her 
first impression, too, of Fred Paterson's behaviour 
was now proved to have been erroneous, and 
there was no longer any reason to suppose that 
he had given up his intention of abandoning 
racing. She was consequently able to free her 
mind from the depressing sense of disappoint- 
ment which had overwhelmed her at the time 
of the imaginary discovery of his deceitfulness. 
Now she began to think she had treated him 
harshly by writing such a chiUing reply to the 
letter in which he had assured her of the 
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strengtii of Ms good resolutions and also of the 
warmth of his affections. 

She was half inclined to write at once to tell 
him how she had misjudged his conduct, and 
give him the encouragement for which he had 
pleaded so earnestly. This, however, was such 
an important step, from which it would be so 
difficult to withdraw, that she determined not 
to act on the impulse of the moment, but to 
wait a little longer to see what the morrow 
would bring forth. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

AN AWKWAED MESSAGE 

As he travelled in the special train from St 
Pancras to Newmartet Fred was a prey to the 
conflicting feelings which come over a man at 
the times when he has allowed the pleasure of 
the moment to overcome the dictates of his 
own conscience. At first he rather prided 
himself upon having thrown off his self-confined 
fetters and asserted his freedom. Then he began 
to wonder whether he had not been rather hasty 
in rushing back into the path of temptation 
which he had made up his mind to avoid for 
good and all. He soon recollected, however, 
that he was going to see the most interesting 
handicap of the whole racing season, and began 
to study the sporting new& in the hope of being 
able to find the winner of the Csesarewitch. 
From James Cartwright he had received a strong 
tip about a horse, named Plajrwright, which was 
quoted at the liberal price of twenty to one in 
the latest betting returns from the London clubs 
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and Newmarket rooms. The past form of this 
horse he now looked up carefully in his pocket 
racing guide, and determined to back the 
animal in question to win him a substantial 
stake. 

On reaching his destination he walked up 
through the town to the Rowley Mile Stand in 
excellent spirits, with every intention of thor- 
oughly enjoying his afternoon on the racecourse. 
After recruiting his inner man with a capital 
luncheon, for which he possessed a fine appetite, 
thanks to his hurried breakfast and recent walk 
from the railway station to the Heath, he lighted 
a cigar and strolled in the Birdcage to pick up 
any information which his racing acquaintances 
might be able and willing to impart. One of 
the first men he met was James Cartwright, 
who again urged him to back Playwright for 
the long distance handicap. 

" By the by, Mr Paterson, I thought you were 
not going to do any more racing," observed the 
jockey, remembering that on the occasion of 
their dinner in London his host had spoken 
strongly of his intention to give up the sport, 
and had not showed much interest in his tip 
for the Gsesarewitch. 

" I have changed my mind since I last saw 
you," replied Fred rather brusquely, a little bit 
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annoyed at being reminded of Ms inconsistent 
behaviour. 

" I am very glad you have come down to see 
this good thing roll home," said Jim Cartwright, 
and then left Fred to speak to an owner, for 
whom he was going to ride in the first race. 

The young man made his way at once to the 
Ring and booked a nice bet of twenty to one in 
ponies about Playwright, with a covering wager 
of twenty-five pounds to five about the same 
horse for a place. An hour afterwards he took 
up his position in the upper part of the Stand 
to witness the race, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his selection come in first after a great 
struggle with the favourite. 

" Thank goodness I told Jack about this 
and he has also had a good win," he remarked 
to himself, and then hurried to the telegraph 
office to despatch a wire to his friend at Bilton 
Grange acquainting him with the result of the 
race. 

During the rest of the afternoon he contented 
himself with betting in sovereigns, and then 
returned to London the winner of the nice sum 
of £540. On his homeward journey he smoked 
his pipe contentedly, and felt that the con- 
scientious objections of the morning had been 
completely vanquished by the excellent financial 
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results of the afternoon. His self-complacency 
would have been rudely disturbed if it had been 
his fortune to overhear a certain conversation 
which was taking place at Bilton Grange. 

The whole party were sitting round the tea- 
table before making an expedition to the stables 
when the telegram about the result of the Csesare- 
witch arrived. On its being handed to Jack 
by the butler, it immediately caused the silence 
of expectant curiosity which is so often produced 
by the yellow envelope with its sudden unknown 
message from a distance. 

" Good business ! " exclaimed Jack. " ' New- 
market, 3.40 p.m. Playwright won comfort- 
ably.— Peed.' " 

" What a blessing it must be to you to have 
your friend at all the race-meetings to keep you 
posted about your joint bets," remarked Mrs 
Pocklington in a withering tone with a trium- 
phant glance at Susan, whose crimsoning cheeks 
showed that she fully appreciated the purport 
of the telegram. 

" I am afraid Master Fred's good resolutions 
have not been proof against the temptation of 
a day at Newmarket," observed the Senator. 
" We must make allowances for him considering 
the dull time he is having in London in the 
Long Vacation." 
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" Let us hope he has had a real good win 
over Playwright," said Jack Hambro uneasily, 
reahsing that he had given his friend away, and 
not seeing that he was only adding fuel to the 
flames by his subsequent remarl^, 

" After all, Mr Paterson's movements are no 
concern of ours, and we have no right to pry 
into them," said Maud briskly, as she rose from 
the table and suggested it was time to make a 
start for the stables. 

" If there is one thing in the world I hate it 
is humbug," observed Mrs PockUngton malici- 
ously, just as Susan was leaving the room with 
the younger girl. 

" ReaUy, Jack, you are hopelessly indiscreet 
at times," said Maud severely, as they 
started together on their walk across the 
park. 

" I would gladly have bitten my tongue off 
directly I read Pred's name out. But after all 
the rot he has written about giving up racing, 
I hadn't the slightest idea he would go to New- 
market." 

" He certainly is a strange young man ! " 
exclaimed Maud. " Is he hopelessly weak where 
racing is concerned ? " 

" He always would rush his fences in spite of 
all my schooling. If the truth were known, I 
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expect he dashed off to Newmarket on the spur 
of the moment in a fit of pique." 

" That is not quite the way to commend him- 
self to Susan," observed Maud. " I have been 
trying hard to persuade her lately that he had 
given up racing altogether ; now I don't know 
what to say to her." 

" It seems to me, we had better leave them 
to settle their own differences," remarked Jack 
emphatically. " Miss Mannering's ridiculous 
whims and Fred's wilful ways make double 
harness impossible for the pair of them." 

" Your own good luck makes you rather blind 
to the troubles of other people," said Maud, more 
determined than ever to help the divided couple 
towards a mutual understanding, although she 
was perplexed by the latest compUcation. 

" Men never are as sympathetic as women," 
replied Jack, who quite appreciated his com- 
panion's warm affection for Susan Mannering, 
and much regretted having hindered her plans 
by his own thoughtlessness. 

" You really must write to Mr Paterson and 
tell him what an idiot he is not to stick to his 
good resolutions." 

" Poor devil ! He gets no encouragement what- 
ever from Miss Susan. Is it to be wondered at that 
he should take an occasional day's racing ? " 
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" It is no good liis pretending to give it up, 
and then being such, a goose as to wire to you 
from Newmarket." 

" How he will bless me for letting the cat 
out of the bag a second time ! " exclaimed Jack. 
" I always flattered myself upon possessing a 
certain amount of tact." 

" You certainly have not shown much of it 
in this particular instance," rejoined Maud. 

" I must say you don't let a chap down very 
easily," grumbled the young man, who was 
prepared to eat a certain amount of humble pie 
of his own making, but did not find Maud's 
trenchant remarks at all palatable. 

" I am horribly vexed about the whole matter ; 
it has undone all the good I thought I had done 
in pleading your friend's cause with Susan. 
Really, however, it was more Mr Paterson's fault 
than yours," said the girl more graciously, feeUng 
she had been rather hard on her companion. 

In the meantime Susan was in a great state 
of indignation at this last proof of her admirer's 
delinquencies. During the past week she had 
been reproaching herself for having misjudged 
Fred, and had accepted the explanation that 
his meeting with the jockey had been due to 
his professional zeal in working up James 
Pocklington's case. More than once she had 
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been on the point of writing to teU him that her 
last letter had been sent in consequence of the 
mistaken view she had taken of the cause of his 
spending the evening in the society of James 
Cartwright. 

She had hesitated, however, about taking 
this step, because she did not wish to give the 
young man any encouragement till she felt quite 
certain that he had really relinquished racing. 
As day after day passed by, she pictured Fred 
toiling at his professional work in chambers 
and struggling for her sake to overcome his 
fondness for turf speculations^ 

Now a rude awakening indeed had come from 
all these day-dreams, and the girl felt mortified 
at this last discovery. Not only had Fred 
proved the insincerity of his pious protestations, 
but by proclaiming his presence at Newmarket 
he had given Mrs Pocklington a chance of scoring 
a victory, which made the girl feel that she had 
been humiliated in the presence of the whole 
family circle. 

" This is an insult which I will never forget 
or forgive ! " she exclaimed to herself, as she 
unlocked a desk and took out the diary in which 
she chronicled her private affairs, to make a final 
entry closing the chapter of her friendship with 
Fred Paterson. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BLACKMAIL 

The Long Vacation having come to an end, 
the denizens of the Temple had returned with 
bronzed faces and renewed vigour to their toils 
in chambers and the courts. 

Fred Paterson had been eventually duly 
rewarded for curtailing his hoUday by adding 
several fresh names to his hst of clients, and 
seemed likely to have a busy time during the 
Hilary sittings in London and also at the Leeds 
Assizes. In the second week of October Mr 
Lucius Sylvester had issued a writ, claiming 
damages for wrongful dismissal and slander on 
behalf of Captain Dryden. At a conference 
between Fred and the Senator's soHcitors it was 
determined to plead justification of both causes 
of action. So when the statement of claim 
was delivered in the early days of the sittings, 
a defence was drawn in which the Senator's 
conduct was fully justified, and the fact that 
the plaintiff had prevented Precentor from 
winning at York was plainly stated. 
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His soKcitor at once obtained leave to amend 
their claim, and early in November a copy of 
the document was brougbt to Fred at his cham- 
bers. Now for the first time the Captain showed 
his hand, and Fred opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment when he read the following paragraphs : — 

" In the month of August 1904 a horse belong- 
ing to the defendant called Precentor was being 
prepared by the plaintiff for the Great York- 
shire Stakes at York August Meeting. 

"On or about the 15th of August 1904 the 
defendant's wife, Eleanor Pocklington, acting 
for, and on behalf of, and with the full know- 
ledge of the defendant, verbally instructed the 
plaintiff not to get the said horse thoroughly 
fit for the said engagement at York, but to run 
him partially trained for the express purpose 
of inducing the handicappers to under-estimate 
the capacity of the said horse, and allot him 
a low weight in a handicap called the Cambridge- 
shire Stakes, which were due to take place 
at Newmarket in the last week of October, 
1904. 

" In consequence of such instructions so re- 
ceived as aforesaid the plaintiff did not thor- 
oughly train the said horse for his engagement 
at York, and the horse, as the defendant knew 
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and intended, was therefore unable to show 
his true form at York." 

After perusing these fresh paragraphs Fred 
telephoned to Jack Hambro, asking him to 
come round at once to Paper Buildings, 

" By Jove, this is a bit hot ! " exclaimed 
that gentleman. "It is blackmailing pure and 
simple." 

" We shall now find Bob's evidence very 
valuable," said Fred. 

" Will it be necessary to call Mrs Pock- 
lington ? " 

" If we don't the other side wiU make some 
strong comments. Do you think she will tell 
the truth in the witness-box ? " 

" I cannot say," replied Jack. " She is in 
a curious condition just now. I sometimes 
fancy she is hardly right in the head." 

During the past month Jack had possessed 
every opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
mental condition of its mistress. Since her last 
encounter with Susan she had been a terrible 
trial to all around her. The impending law- 
suit had become a regular nightmare which by 
day and night she found it impossible to dis- 
lodge from her mind. She was convinced that 
her past duplicity would be revealed in open 
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court, and could never escape from the haunting 
horror of the coming exposure. In her misery 
she had sought for temporary relief by secret 
injections of morphia, with the result that she 
was now a nervous wreck, and had become a 
burden to herself and the whole household. 

" We must take her proof and see exactly 
what she is prepared to say," continued Fred. 
" If she will admit that she was acting in concert 
with Dick Dry den for her own objects without 
the knowledge of the Senator, that evidence wiU 
exactly fit in with Bob's account of the conversa- 
tion at the boat-house." 

" Will the whole case depend upon her evi- 
dence ? " 

" Not if Bob's story is accepted by the jury. 
It is nevertheless most important to know what 
Mrs Pocklington will say in the box." ' 

" The best plan will be for me to run down 
to Ripon at once and tell the Senator what has 
happened." 

" I quite agree," replied Fred. " You must 
tell him now of the interview by the lake." 

" That will be an unpleasant job. I shall go 
down to-morrow and get it over." 

" As you are almost one of the family now 
it will be much easier for you to do it than it 
would be for a stranger." 
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"Wouldn't it be possible to take Mrs P's 
evidence on commission ? " asked Jack. 

" Only if we can get a medical certificate that 
she is too ill to appear at the trial." 

" I don't fancy there would be much difficulty 
about that. I will sound the Senator about it 
to-morrow evening." 

" That would certainly be an excellent way 
out of the difficulty," observed Fred. " We 
should escape the cross-examination in open 
court, that must be so distressing to all con- 
cerned." 

" I will see what can be done," said Jack, bid- 
ding his friend farewell and going off to his own 
chambers to write a note to Maud to tell her to 
expect him at Bilton Grange on the next day. 

" Upon my soul this is a nasty business," 
he muttered to himself over a contemplative 
pipe. " I wonder what the poor old chap will 
say when I tell him of his wife's liaison with 
that brute Dryden. Thank goodness, I shall 
have Maud there to help me through my mission 
and comfort the old man after my return to 
town." 

At Kipon station on the following afternoon 
Jack found his fiancde waiting to accompany 
him in her father's brougham to the Grange. 
During the drive he gave her a brief account 
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of the reason for his hurried visit and of the 
story, which was his duty to relate to the Senator. 

" Is the hateful scandal bound to come out 
in court ? " asked Maud. 

" There is no help for it unless your father 
settles the action by paying the Captain a large 
sum of money to hush up the matter." 

" The Senator will certainly decline to do 
anything of that sort. He has told all his friends 
that he intends to expose Captain Dryden's 
dishonesty in a court of law." 

"If he sticks to that the whole story must 
become public property." 

" It will cause a life-long estrangement be- 
tween my father and Mrs Pocklington," said 
Maud sadly. 

" I am inclined to think that will be a good 
thing in the long run. Mrs P. is a crooked 
customer, and can never be depended on 
again." 

" How did you persuade Bob to keep this 
story to himself ? " 

"He is a good little chap, and saw how it 
would upset his father if it became known. 
Of course we hoped it might remain a secret ; 
Dick Dryden's tactics have made that im- 
possible." 

" It will send my stepmother ofE her head. 
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I suppose the fear of all this has made her the 
nervous wreck that she is at present." 

In the smoking-room after dinner Jack began 
his task of enlightening the Senator by produc- 
ing a copy of the claim and pointing out its full 
effect to his future father-in-law. 

" What the devil does the fellow mean ! " 
exclaimed the Squire. " My great wish in 
August was to win both at York and Doncaster. 
I feel certain Mrs Pocklington desired it quite 
as much as I did myself." 

" I am very doubtful about that," said Jack 
quietly. 

" What do you mean ? Do you think there 
was any secret understanding between my wife 
and Captain Dryden ? " 

" I am afraid there is no doubt about it," 
replied Jack. He then told the Senator exactly 
what Bob had heard at the boat-house on that 
August afternoon. 

" Why was I not told this at the time ? " 
asked James Pocklington, in a broken voice 
after a brief pause, during which he covered 
his eyes with his hand to conceal his 
emotion. 

" We hoped it might never be necessary to 
reveal it to you, and persuaded Bob not to repeat 
it to anyone except Fred and myself." 
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" The boy ought to have told me all about 
it at once." 

" He acted for the best, sir, under our 
advice." 

" What is the best course to take to meet this 
foul accusation ? " inquired the Senator, after a 
few minutes reflection. 

" I suppose you still mean to fight ? " 

" To the bitter end. I am not the man to 
submit to blackmail," was James PockUngton's 
emphatic reply. 

" It will be necessary to call your wife as a 
witness to prove that she entered into this 
conspiracy with Captain Dryden, but that you 
had no knowledge whatever of what was being 
done." 

"Yes. Goon!" 

" Bob must then give evidence of what he 
heard at the boat-house. His story will coincide 
exactly with his stepmother's admissions, and 
show the jury that the whole scheme was made 
without your cognizance, and that you were 
being deliberately hoodwinked." 

" The first thing to be done then is to tackle 
Mrs PockUngton and find out whether she will 
tell the truth ? " 

" Precisely. We want you to ascertain that 
fact as soon as possibl6, because we have not 
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got very much time for settling the amended 
defence." 

" I will tax her with it to-morrow morning. 
Is there any means by which we could avoid her 
having to admit her guilt in open court ? The 
public exposure will be horrible." 

Jack then explained that if a medical man 
made an affidavit stating that Mrs Pocklington 
was too iU to appear in court, her evidence could 
be taken on commission. He pointed out that 
by this procedure her proof would be taken in 
private, and that although she would be cross- 
examined before the commissioner she would 
escape the ordeal of a public exposure in the 
Assize Court. 

" She is so ill now that I fancy this news will 
cause a complete collapse," said the Senator. 
" If so, our family doctor will certainly give the 
necessary certificate." 

Early the next morning he informed Jack 
that at the conclusion of a painful interview 
his wife had admitted her complicity in the plot, 
and had confessed that Bob's version of the 
conversation at the boat-house was correct in 
every detail. 

" Is she prepared to give evidence in court ? " 
asked Jack. 

" She will do so if it is absolutely necessary. 
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but prays to be allowed to make her statement 
to a commissioner. I shall send for her medical 
adviser to-morrow and ascertain whether he 
will make the necessary affidavit." 

Jack then made his preparations for a prompt 
return to town in order to lose no time in con- 
ferring with Fred Paterson about the course of 
the proceedings. Before leaving he had a long 
talk with Maud, in which he told her what had 
taken place, and urged her to endeavour to 
keep up her father's spirits during the weeks 
which must necessarily elapse before the hearing 
of the action. 

" You may trust me to do my best," she 
replied. " I shall expect you to come down for 
the week end to help me through the troublous 
time." 



CHAPTEE XXVI 

A STERN DECREE 

After Jack's visit Maud found it very difficult 
to keep up even a semblance of cheerfulness at 
the Grange. Her father's face reflected the 
gloomy character of his thoughts, as he brooded 
over the domestic scandal which was bound to 
be revealed at the Leeds Assizes. Her step- 
mother kept almost entirely to her own room, 
where she played the part of a querulous invalid, 
and was most exacting in her demands for the 
comforts and restoratives with which she tried 
in vain to counteract the nervous disorder 
resulting from a diseased mind. 

In her troubles Maud turned for sympathy 
and advice to Susan, to whom she confided the 
latest development in the law-suit. This fresh 
bond of union re-established the cordiality 
which had been impaired by Maud's repeated 
attempts to plead Fred Paterson's cause with 
her friend. Susan had resented these efforts 
to persuade her that there was no harm in 
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betting, and that she was allowing an absurd 
impediment to stand in the way of a reconcilia- 
tion with Fred. Even when Maud impressed 
upon her that she had found out through Jack 
that, with the single exception of one day at 
Newmarket, the young barrister had severed 
his connection with the turf in deference to her 
wishes, and for the express purpose of winning 
his way back into her good graces, she declared 
that since her discovery of his day at Newmarket 
nothing would induce her to believe in his ability 
to stick to his good resolutions. 

In spite of these rebuffs Maud was determined 
to bring the two lovers together again, and after 
several talks with Jack had settled to persuade 
her father to invite Fred to join the holiday 
party at the Grange for his Christmas vacation. 
This scheme she did not disclose to Susan, 
because she knew her friend would try to avoid 
the meeting by spending Christmas elsewhere 
if she got the slightest inkling of the arrangement. 
The manner in which Fred had managed the pre- 
liminary proceedings in the action had won warm 
commendations from the Senator's solicitors, 
who had openly expressed their satisfaction to 
their client. This fact Maud took special care 
to repeat to Susan, to whom she spoke several 
times about Fred's proficiency in his profession. 
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" You seem to hold a perpetual brief for 
Mr Paterson," said Susan ; " you never lose 
a chance of singing his praises." 

" I have heard so much about his sins from 
you that I want tojpoint out his virtues," replied 
Maud. 

" No virtues can make up for his being such 
a humbug about his betting." 

" That is a thing of the past. It is not every 
man who would give up racing in obedience to 
the whims of his lady-love." 

" I have no wish to occupy that proud position." 

" You know perfectly well that you are very 
fond of Mr Paterson," said Maud, not a Uttle 
provoked by the obstinacy of her companion. 

" You two young women seem to have been 
having a heated argument," remarked the 
Senator, as he joined them and noticed their 
flushed faces. 

" Susan win have it that racing is a deadly 
sin," said Maud. 

" I hoped that nine months in this house would 
have dissipated that mistaken idea," exclaimed 
James Pocklington. He then took Maud off for 
a walk, and heard of her failure to plead Fred's 
cause successfully with Susan. 

" Do you think your friend really cares for 
Paterson ? " he asked. 
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" I am so certain of it that I want to arrange 
another meeting between them," answered Maud, 
She then asked her father's permission to invite 
Fred to spend his Christmas holiday at the 
Grange. 

" I shall be glad to welcome Paterson here 
if we are able to have visitors so soon after the 
trial of this wretched action." 

" That will be past and done with by 
Christmas." 

" I trust it will, but I rather doubt whether 
I shall be in the mood for entertaining my friends 
directly after it." 

" You will be a different person, when you 
have got rid of all this worry," said Maud in a 
cheerful tone. For some time past the girl 
had been wondering what was likely to happen 
to Mrs PocMington after the trial, so she took 
the opportunity of asking her father what course 
he meant to take with regard to her stepmother. 

He told her that he had determined to send 
his wife to a nursing home in London for the time 
being, and afterwards meant to give her a liberal 
allowance upon the understanding that she made 
her home elsewhere, and never darkened his doors 
again. 

" Is it necessary to take such a strong step ? " 
asked Maud, feeling a little sorry for Mrs 
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Pocklington, although she knew of the extent 
of her treachery to the Senator. 

" Enquiries have proved to me that I have 
been thoroughly deceived for several years. 
After what has happened, I could never feel the 
slightest affection or regard for your stepmother." 

" Poor soul, I can hardly imagine her leading 
a solitary life," remarked Maud. 

" She has brought disgrace upon herself, and 
done her utmost to bring it on me too. That 
being so, she can no longer occupy the position 
of mistress of Bilton Grange," said the Senator, 
in an unyielding tone. 

James Pocklington was imbued with the high 
standard of domestic probity which prevails 
amongst commercial men of the upper middle- 
class. Naturally the kindest and most un- 
suspicious of men, when once he found out that 
his confidence had been misplaced, he had no 
sympathy whatever with the man or woman 
who had betrayed his trust, and was as hard as 
adamant in his subsequent dealings with the 
ofEender. The disgrace which had invaded his 
home had embittered his whole nature, and 
precluded any possibility of a reconciUation with 
the wife who had basely deceived him and im- 
perilled his good name as a man of honour and 
integrity. 
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Her father's announcement of his intention 
to banish Mrs Pocklington from his house made 
Maud feel very sad for the moment. She tried 
hard to picture to herself what her stepmother's 
future would be if she was turned loose on the 
world under the stigma of disgrace which the 
coming revelations at Leeds Assizes were certain 
to publish io the whole circle of their friends 
and acquaintances. It was certain that, when 
once these sordid details became known, the 
lady would be ostracised by society, and unable 
to show her face again among the people with 
whom she had hitherto held her head so high 
as the wife of the wealthy and popular owner 
of Bilton Grange. How and where her step- 
mother would pass the rest of her Ufe Maud asked 
herself several tinges, and was unable to find a 
satisfactory answer to her self-imposed question. 
It flashed across her mind for an instant that 
possibly Captain Dryden would come to the 
rescue and attach himself permanently to his 
former partner in the scheme of dishonesty 
which seemed destined to bring social ruin upon 
both its guilty associates. Maud, however, had 
formed her own opinion of the Captain's char- 
acter, and did not believe for an instant that he 
was capable of showing an atom of loyalty to 
any man or woman. She could not devise any 
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solution of the problem of lier stepmother's 
future, and felt that it must be left to shape itself 
without any outside interference. 

Her first impression that her father was acting 
rather harshly gave way before the recollection 
of the persistent deception by which Mrs Pock- 
lington had embittered the Senator's life, and 
the memory of the disgraceful intrigue which 
had evidently existed between Dick Dryden 
and the misguided woman. Half an hour's 
reflection over the whole miserable story, during 
which she balanced her stepmother's downfall 
against the behaviour that had brought it to 
pass, convinced the girl that the delinquent was 
only destined to obtain her just deserts, and that 
in this particular instance the punishment would 
fit the crime. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

PEEPAEING FOE ACTION 

As the date of tte Leeds Assizes approached, 
a rumour spread through the Temple that the 
special jury action of Dry den versus Pocklington 
would furnish some startUng incidents. The 
Senator's solicitors had secured the services of 
the leading advocate at the Common Law Bar 
on behalf of their client. 

Sir Godfrey Sharpe, K.C., M.P., was just the 
man for a case of this sort. Racing being his 
favourite recreation, he was a well-known figure 
at Newmarket and any other leading fixtures of 
the turf that took place during the legal vaca- 
tions. This was a most congenial action to the 
great advocate, and from the first received his 
careful attention. At a consultation with IVed 
Paterson he fully concurred in the advisability 
of taking Mrs Pocklington's evidence on com- 
mission, realising that it would be an enormous 
advantage to be able to read her statement to 
the jury without running the risk of its importance 
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being discounted by a searching cross-examina- 
tion in open court. 

Just a week before the trial an application 
was made by Fred in chambers for leave to take 
the evidence on commission. This was vigor- 
ously opposed by the plaintiffs counsel, but his 
efforts were unavailing in the face of a strong 
affidavit by a leading medical man at Leeds 
that it would be perilous to Mrs Pocklington's 
health for her to appear in the witness-box. 

A special examiner from London went down 
to Ripon to take the evidence. On a sofa in 
her bedroom the sick woman related the whole 
history of Dick Dryden's plot to prevent 
Precentor from winning at York, and then win 
a large sum over the horse in the Cambridge- 
shire, and stated that her husband had no 
knowledge whatever of what was going on. The 
junior counsel for the plaintiff cross-examined 
her severely, but was unable to extract any 
admission of any consequence. 

This statement was the subject of an anxious 
consultation between Captain Dryden and his 
counsel, in which the plaintiff declared that the 
story was untrue, and that he had only executed 
Mrs Pockhngton's bidding in the firm belief that 
she was acting as her husband's agent and with 
his full knowledge and consent. 
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"Is there any chance of their being able to 
corroborate this story ? " asked Mr Edward 
Shortlands, K.C., the leader of the North-eastern 
Circuit. 

" Not the slightest. It is simply the lady's 
word on paper against mine in the witness-box," 
replied Dick Dryden. 

" Was Mrs Pooklington hard up last autumn ? " 
inquired Mr Shortlands. 

" Yes, she was in great straits for money," 
answered the Captain with a readiness which made 
his counsel look rather suspiciously towards him. 

" If that is so you must employ a detective 
to make enquiries about her indebtedness," 
exclaimed the King's Counsel to Mr Sylvester. 
" We must do our utmost to discredit this 
statement." 

" Can't you run the case on the lines that 
James Pocklington actually told her to instruct 
me to run the horse untrained ? " asked Dick 
Dryden. 

"That policy would be fatal. No Yorkshire 
jury would believe that Squire Pocklington didn't 
wish his horse to win," said Mr Shortlands, tieing 
up his papers to end the consultation. 

" What do you think of our client, Moresby ? " 
he remarked to his junior, when the Captain 
and his solicitor had left the room. 
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" He seems to have been hoodwinked by the 
lady," was the reply. 

" Captain Dryden is not the man to be taken 
in by any woman's wiles," remarked Mr Short- 
lands. " We must do our best for him, but 
I very much doubt whether a judge and jury 
will believe his story ; the fact, too, that Mr 
Lucius Sylvester is his solicitor will not commend 
itself to the judge." 

On the other side the Senator's counsel and 
solicitors felt that the result of the action de- 
pended upon Bob Pocklington's evidence. It 
was therefore arranged that Jack Hambro should 
run down to Eton on the Saturday before the 
trial to prepare the boy for his task, and give 
him some useful hints about the pitfaUs that were 
likely to be set for him in the witness-box. 

" I am beginning to rather funk this job," 
said the lad to his future brother-in-law in the 
small room at his tutor's house, to which they 
had returned for their talk after a capital lunch 
at a Windsor hotel. 

" You must keep very cool and not allow 
yourself to be flustered," remarked Jack. 

" What sport it would be to score off the 
barrister on the other side," said Bob. 

" Don't you try to do anything of the sort. 
Counsel always have the last word. He will 
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make you look a regular fool, if you try to score 
off him." 

" Must I own that I went down to the boat- 
house to have a smoke ? " 

" Certainly. You must keep nothing back. 
The fact that you were having a pipe on the sly 
will rather please the jury." 

" My tutor will keep a sharp eye on me next 
half when he has found out that I smoke in the 
holidays." 

" It will be jolly good for you to knock off 
smoking for a bit." 

" It is all very well for you to talk. You can 
smoke as many weeds as you like in a day." 

" When I was your age I got a good licking 
from the captain of our house for smoking one 
cigarette," said Jack. He then took the boy 
carefully through his proof, and impressed upon 
him that he must tell his story naturally, and 
not show any signs of having learnt it by heart. 
Afterwards he walked off to the station to catch 
his train, leaving Bob to inwardly digest his 
advice and school himself carefully for his first 
appearance in the witness-box. 

Early in the next week a final consultation 
took place at Sir Godfrey Sharpe's chambers. 
Fred related the result of the interview with 
Bob, and told his leader that he could thoroughly 
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depend upon the boy giving Ms evidence in an 
intelligent, straightforward manner. 

" I am very glad to hear that," said Sir 
Godfrey. " It is anxious work, when so much 
depends upon the word of a schoolboy. You 
must let me have ten minutes' talk with the 
youngster just before the case comes on." 

After the consultation the Senator and Jack 
dined together at the Reform Club, and through- 
out the evening discussed the action in all its 
bearings. 

" What a wonderful grip Sir Godfrey has got of 
the whole case ! " remarked James Pockhngton. 

"He is the best man at the Bar," said Jack. 
" His cross-examination of Dick Dryden will be 
a ;^erfect treat." 

" I am afraid I have got too much at stake 
to enjoy it," said the Senator in an anxious tone. 

" By this time next week you will be free of the 
whole business," remarked Jack cheerily. " Un- 
less I am much mistaken, you will receive the 
thanks of the whole racing world for having 
exposed one of the biggest rascals on the turf." 

" At the expense of my wife's good name," 
was the Senator's reply. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE FIGHT BEGINS 

On the morning of the trial the Assize Court at 
Leeds was packed with spectators. From the 
Yorkshire country houses a crowd of fashionable 
folk had journeyed to the circuit town to listen 
to the case, which they had keenly discussed 
ever since the Doncaster meeting. The local 
sportsmen of Leeds, too, were very keen to hear 
the sensational details for which the halfpeimy 
newspapers had prepared them, and swarmed 
into the public galleries with picnic packets in 
their hands, showing that they meant to sit out 
the day's proceedings from beginning to end. 

In the row behind the counsel the Senator was 
seated with Bob at his side. At the back of the 
Bench itself Maud and Susan occupied two 
chairs out of the row reserved for the possessors 
of tickets issued by the High Sheriff of the county. 

Punctually at half -past ten the judge entered 
the court, and five minutes afterwards the case 
was called on by the Clerk of Assize. 
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In opening his client's case to the jury Mr 
Shortlands made a vigorous speech. He began 
by giving a brief description of Captain Dryden's 
career on the turf, then touched on the three 
years spent by his cUent as trainer at Bilton 
Grange, and subsequently related his ignominious 
dismissal and the open accusation of dishonesty 
which had been made against him by the de- 
fendant at Doncaster. After this summary of 
the plaintiff's cause of action the advocate dealt 
in detail with the matters stated in the pleading 
and told the jury that his client had received 
direct instructions from Mrs Pocklington to run 
Precentor half -trained at York with the object 
of deceiving the handicappers, and fully believed 
that the lady was acting as her husband's agent 
at the time when she gave him those instructions. 

" You allege in your pleading that the de- 
fendant in fact authorised those instructions," 
interposed the judge. " Is that one of the issues 
for the jury ? " 

" I cannot put my case as high as that to-day, 
my lord," said Mr Shortlands. " My client 
believed it at the time when the pleading was 
delivered. Now in the face of some evidence 
that has been taken on commission, I withdraw 
any personal reflection upon the defendant, and 
am only prepared to prove that the plaintiff 
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believed the lady was acting on behalf of her 
husband." 

" An allegation of that sort should not be 
made and withdrawn at the last moment," said 
Sir Godfrey Sharpe indignantly. 

" I quite agree with your criticism, Sir God- 
frey," said the judge. " This loose system of 
pleading is most unfair." 

" My friend who settled the pleading was 
acting in pursuance of express instructions from 
his clients," said Mr Shortlands, with a com- 
mendable loyalty to his junior. 

" I am not blaming counsel, but I do blame 
the gentlemen who gave him his instructions," 
remarked the judge, in the contemptuous tone 
which occupants of the Bench are able to take 
towards members of the lower branch of the 
legal profession when they are no longer de- 
pendent upon them for their livelihood. 

Mr Shortlands then resumed his speech, and 
pointed out that Mrs Pocklington's evidence had 
been taken on commission, and had therefore 
placed him in possession of facts of which he 
and the soUcitor instructing him would have 
been ignorant in the ordinary course of proceed- 
ings. He now explained to the jury that it was 
by no means unusual for owners of race-horses 
to run them partially trained in order to get them 
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favourably handicapped for subsequent engage- 
ments, and suggested that there was nothing 
in such instructions to excite a trainer's surprise 
and suspicion. This part of the speech made 
the judge smile sarcastically, and created a titter 
among the racing men in the gallery, which was 
at once sternly repressed from the Bench. At 
the conclusion of his address Mr Shortlands told 
the jury that he should satisfy them that his 
client believed that he was acting in accordance 
with his master's orders, and that there was 
nothing in his conduct to justify his dismissal 
on the charges of dishonesty which had been 
made against him by his employer. 

A murmur of excitement ran round the court 
when Dick Dryden stepped into the witness-box. 
Spruce and dapper as usual, wearing a dark blue 
suit with a bunch of Neapolitan violets in his 
buttonhole, the Captain bowed to the judge, and 
after kissing the Testament, turned round to face 
his counsel with a determined expression, which 
pointed to his intention to fight out his battle to 
the bitter end. 

In answer to his own counsel he stated in short, 
crisp sentences that he understood from Mrs 
PocMington that her husband, thinking Precentor 
had no chance of winning the Leger, wished to 
win the Cambridgeshire, and to insure the colt 

K 
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being well handicapped in that race desired to 
run him half-trained in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. This, the witness said, was a common 
practice on the turf, was not considered dis- 
honest by owners or trainers, and was the sole 
cause of his dismissal by the defendant. 

Sir Godfrey's cross-examination of the witness 
was a masterpiece of advocacy. He began by 
forcing the plaintiff, after a good bit of fencing, 
to admit that he had personally backed Cato 
and laid against Precentor at York. He then 
, pressed him closely about the precise instructions 
he had received from Mrs Pocklington, and asked 
if he was prepared to swear that he really believed 
that James Pocklington was a party to those 
instructions. In answer to these questions. 
Captain Dryden declared upon his oath that he 
understood the lady was acting as her husband's 
agent with his full knowledge and consent. 

Then came the following questions and 
answers : — 

Counsel — ^Was Precentor really not forward 
enough to win the Great Yorkshire Stakes ? 

Witness — No. The colt was nothing like fit. 

Counsel — You are aware that he won the St 
Leger less than a fortnight afterwards ? 

Witness — Yes, but the ten days' extra work 
made all the difference. 
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Counsel — Did you know it would be possible 
to . get the horse thoroughly fit to run at 
Doncaster ? 

Witness — Certainly. 

Counsel — Did you intend to get him fit ? 

WiiTiess — No. I thought Mr PockUngton had 
no wish to run him in the Leger. 

Counsd — Do you ask the jury to beUeve, sir, 
that Squire Pocklington did not wish to win the 
Leger ? 

Witness — He didn't believe the horse had a 
winning chance. ' 

Counsel — Had not the horse won a good trial 
before York ? 

Witness — He had won a trial of a sort. 

Counsel — He had been tried with Phoebus at 
ten lb. over a mile and a quarter ? 

Witness — Yes. That is not Leger form. 

Counsd — It worked out all right in the Leger, 
did it not ? 

Witness — Precentor was a stone better at 
Doncaster than he was at York. 

Counsel — There was a very good reason for 
that improvement in form ? 

Witness — As I have already said, the extra 
work made all the difference. 

Counsd — ^Is that the only reason you can 
suggest for the improvement ? 
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Witness — Yes, Horses come on very rapidly 
in tte autumn. 

Counsel — Was it your custom to go round the 
stable by yourself eacb evening ? 

Witness^-Yes, most evenings. 

Counsel — Did you go. round the stable by your- 
self on the evening before Precentor ran at York ? 

Witness-^'PTohaiblj. 

Counsd — Did you give the horse a powder 
that evening ? 

Witness — ^Certainly not. 

Counsel — ^Will you swear that ? 

Witness — Certainly. 

Counsd — ^Is there a boat-house by the side of 
the stable at Bilton Grange ? 

Witness — Yes. 

Counsel — Did you meet Mrs PockUngton occa- 
sionally at a seat by that boat-house to discuss 
your plans ? 

Witness — I may have done so. 

Counsd^Ajuswei my question, sir. Did you 
meet the lady from time to time at that boat- 
house ? 

Witness — Yes. 

Counsd — ^Did you meet her there on the 
Saturday afternoon after York Races ? 

Witness — Possibly. I cannot recollect posi- 
tively at this distance of time. 
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Counsel — ^I will endeavour to refresh your 
memory. Didn't you meet tlie lady there at 
about half-past two on that Saturday afternoon ? 

Witness — I may have done so. 

Counsel — ^Did you tell her that you had given 
the horse a, powder with your own hand ? 

Witness — Certainly not. 

Counsel — ^Did you mention the word powder ? 

Witness — Certainly not. 

Counsel — Did you discuss the possibility of the 
defendant insisting upon the horse being tried 
again between York and Doncaster ? 

Witness — Not that I am aware of. 

Counsel — ^Did you mention what you meant 
to do if the horse was tried again ? 

Witness — No. 

Counsel — ^Didn't you teU Mrs PockUngton 
you meant to give the horse a Uttle soothing 
powder in his corn to make him cut up badly in 
his trial ? 

Witness — Certainly not. I swear it. 

Counsel — At that interview did you ask the 
lady whether her husband suspected anything ? 

Witness — Certainly not. 

Sir Godfrey then took the witness in detail 
right through the contents of Bob's written 
account of the conversation, and pressed him 
severely about his card-playing with Mrs Pock- 
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lington and the repayment of her debt of honour. 
To all these questions the Captain gave a direct 
denial, but his manner showed that he appreci- 
ated their drift, and his face got whiter and whiter 
every minute. 

" Now, Captain Dryden, I put it to you that 
you arranged to prevent Precentor from winning 
the race at York for your own aims and objects, 
and knew that you were deliberately deceiving 
your employer," said Sir Godfrey. 

" I entirely deny it," replied the plaintiff. 

Counsel — Do you stiU ask the jury to believe 
that you thought Mr James Pockhngton was 
a party to that nefarious scheme ? 

Witness — I certainly ask the jury to believe 
that I thought Mr Pockhngton wished me to 
run the horse untrained. There was nothing 
nefarious about it. 

" That will be a matter for the jury to decide, 
when they have heard all the evidence," said 
Sir Godfrey, resuming his seat after cross- 
examining the witness for an hour. 

In re-examination the plaintiff stated that 
the suggested conversation at the boat-house 
was utterly untrue, and repeated his assertion 
that he believed the defendant was aware of the 
instructions given to him by Mrs Pocklington. 
To complete his case two racing men were called 
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to say that it was a common practice on the 
turf to run horses untrained in order to qualify 
them for subsequent handicaps. Upon that 
statement the witnesses were severely cross- 
examined, and asked it it was usual for a horse 
to be so unfit as not to be able to raise a gallop 
at York and then be fit enough to win the Leger 
ten days afterwards. 

Sir Godfrey then opened the defendant's case 
in a forcible speech. He began by describing 
James Pocklington as one of the most straight- 
forward owners on the turf, and asked the jury 
sarcastically whether it was likely that a man 
of his reputation and experience would permit 
one of his horses to nm in public for the purpose 
of deceiving the handicappers. The fact was 
then emphasised that the plaintiff had shifted 
his ground at the last moment, and abandoned 
his allegation of having run the horse untrained 
with the express knowledge and consent of the 
defendant himself. 

" The reason for that allegation is obvious ! " 
exclaimed the advocate. " It was put forward 
in the expectation that my cUent would pay a 
large sum of money to settle this action and 
thereby save his wife the shame of having to 
admit her compUcity in this vile plot. To put 
it plainly, this plea was a deliberate attempt 
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to blackmail the defendant, and was placed on 
the record for that purpose, and that purpose 
only." 

After this vigorous denunciation Sir Godfrey 
told the jury that he was in a position to prove 
the truth of Mrs Pocklington's statement by 
calling a witness, who had by a mere chance been 
fated to hear a conversation between the lady 
and the plaintiff, from which it was obvious 
they had schemed together to intentionally 
deceive the defendant and enter into a con- 
spiracy to make him believe that Precentor had 
no chance of winning the St Leger. Sentence 
by sentence the talk at the boat-house was related, 
with severe comments by the learned counsel on 
the depth of depravity which it revealed. Not 
one word, however, did he say to indicate the 
identity of the person who was to be called to 
give this evidence. By this concealment he 
kept his audience in a state of expectant curiosity, 
and purposely prevented the plaintiff's solicitors 
from taking any steps to test the truth of the 
statement, or make enquiries which might help 
them to discredit the witness in cross-examina- 
tion. 

Finally, when the hands of the clock in court 
pointed to the hour of six, when the judge had 
announced his intention of rising for the day. 
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Sir Godfrey brougit his speech to a close with 
a vigorous peroration, in which he described the 
plaintifiE's conduct in scathing terms, and told 
the jury that on the next morning he would show 
them conclusively that his chent had every 
justification for his dismissal of Captain Dry den, 
and for the explanation which he had given to 
his friends of the causes of Precentor's igno- 
minious display on the Knavesmire. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

EOUT OP THE ENEMY 

At half-past eight the next mom^ng Fred 
received an urgent summons to go round at once 
to Sir Godfrey Sharpe's room at his hotel. In 
the night the great leader had been attacked 
by a severe attack of gout, produced by an unwise 
indulgence in the Circuit port after his long 
day in court. In the morning he had been 
obliged to call in a medical man, who had for- 
bidden him to leave his bed. He was therefore 
obliged to relinquish the conduct of the partly 
heard action to his junior, and gave Fred his 
advice about the best means of bringing the case 
to a successful termination. 

Fred knew this was a good opportunity, but 
could not help wishing it had not happened in 
an action in which his personal feelings were so 
closely involved. By half-past ten he had to 
brace himself up for the arduous task of examin- 
ing the witnesses, and making the final speech 
for the defendant. Ever since his call to the 
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Bar he had made a practice of preparing for the 
possibility of having to fight every case without 
the assistance of his leader, however remote the 
probability of such a contingency might seem 
at the moment. Consequently, he had spent 
several hours on the previous evening in noting 
up the evidence and sketching out the manner 
in which he thought his client's case should be 
summed up to the jury. Most thankful now did 
he feel at having taken these precautions, as 
he realised how difl&cult his task would have 
been if he had been suddenly called upon to 
accept the whole burden of the defence without 
even having time to collect his ideas or get his 
thoughts in train. 

The news of Sir Godfrey's illness created a 
sensation in court. Many eyes were turned on 
the young advocate on whom the duty had 
devolved of carrying the matter to its con- 
clusion. 

Fred was a fighter by nature and felt quite 
equal to the emergency. At first the Senator 
and the soUcitor were overwhelmed with anxiety 
on hearing of their leader's enforced absence, 
but they were soon reassured by the quiet 
confidence with which their junior counsel ex- 
pressed his ability to manage the case. The 
judge had been warned of what had happened. 
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and on taking his seat mentioned his regret at 
Sir Godfrey's absence, but told the jury that 
fortunately the defendant was represented by 
a most capable junior, who could be thoroughly 
trusted to do justice to his cUent's case. 

" A leader's absence is a junior's opportunity, 
however eminent the leader may be," he observed 
to the barristers in the front row, with a kindly 
glance towards Fred. 

" You will be as right as rain to-day," whis- 
pered Jack to his feiend. " The judge means 
to help you all he can." 

The Senator was the first witness to be called. 
In answer to Fred's questions he stated shortly 
and emphatically that Precentor was quite fit 
enough to run at York, had won a good trial in 
the previous week, and that the very last thing 
that had ever entered his head was to run the 
horse half-trained with a view to winning the 
Cambridgeshire or any other handicap. 

" I have no questions to ask this witness," 
said Mr Shortlands, with the knowledge that he 
could not shake James Pocklington's testimony, 
and that any reflections on his bona-fides would 
be resented by the judge and jury. 

Robert Hervey and a London bookmaker 
were called to prove the receipt of instructions 
from the plaintiff to back Cato and bet against 
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Precentor for his race at York. To these state- 
ments they adhered in cross-examination, and 
denifed that it was at all usual for a trainer to 
give laying orders against a horse in his own 
stable. Mrs Pocklington's evidence was then 
read to the jury. 

The moment had now arrived to call the 
mysterious witness who had heard the con- 
versation at the boat-house. A murmur of 
amused surprise ran round the court when the 
name of Robert James Pocklington was called, 
and the smart, fresh-faced Eton boy stepped 
briskly into the witness-box. 

In examination-in-chief Bob told the story 
of the interview between his stepmother and 
Captain Dryden in plain, simple language. 
As he related word by word the damning con- 
versation which he had heard from the top 
of the boat-house, the audience felt there was 
no doubt whatever about its absolute truth, 
and looked with undisguised contempt at the 
plaintiff, who was sitting in the well of the court 
in front of his counsel, and showed by the in- 
creasing paUor of his countenance that every 
sentence struck home and drove nail after nail 
into the coffin of his reputation. 

Mr Shortlands saw that he must cross- 
examine the lad to test his recollection, but 
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was decisively worsted in the following en- 
counter : — 

Mr S. — You seem to have a pretty good 
memory, Mr Pocklington ? 

Bob — I can generally remember things which 
interest me. 

Mr S. — Did this conversation interest you ? 

Bob — Yes, but I was very disgusted by it. 

Mr S. — Are you quite sure you heard the exact 
words which you have repeated to the jury ? 

Bob — ^I won't swear they were the exact 
words, but they describe exactly what I under- 
stood from the conversation. 

Mr S. — Just tell the jury again your recol- 
lection of what you heard. 

Bob then repeated the story in almost the 
same words which he had previously used. 

Mr S. — How did you manage to learn your 
lesson so thoroughly ? 

Bob — I wrote it all down half-an-hour 
after I heard it, and have mugged it up 
since. 

Mr S. — What made you take that precaution ? 

Bob — My friend Mr Paterson advised me to do 
it. 

Mr S. — Did you tell your father about it at 
the time ? 

Bob — No. I thought it better not to do so. 
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Mr S.— Why ? 

Bob — I didn't want to distress him unnec- 
cessarUy. 

Mr S. — Would it not have been right to tell 
him at once ? 

Bob — Mr Paterson and Mr Hambro advised 
me to keep it quiet. 

Mr S. — I understand you were smoking on 
the top of that boat-house ? 

Bob — Yes, I was smoking a pipe. That is my 
favourite form of smoke. 

Mr S. — ^Don't be impertinent, sir. Does your 
father allow you to smoke ? 

Bob — No, that was why I went to the boat- 
house. 

Mr S. — Did you enjoy those surreptitious 
smokes ? 

Bob — Very much. 

Mr S. — Did they ever make you feel sick ? 

Bob — I did feel rather queer once. 

Mr S.— When was that ? 

Bob — One day when I had taken two helps 
of trifle for lunch. 

This reply produced loud laughter from every 
part of the court. The Tykes in the gallery 
were unable to restrain themselves, and stumped 
on the floor to applaud the answer. His lord- 
ship on the Bench was laughing so heartily that 
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he could not recover his gravity in time to check 
the outburst of merriment. 

" Have you finished your cross-examination 
of the witness ? " he inquired, with a meaning 
glance at the leader of the Circuit, who had 
taken advantage of the noise to resume his seat 
with the consciousness that he had been badly 
beaten by the schoolboy, and that it was useless 
to continue his attack. 

Fred then rose to sum up the defendant's 
case. After telling the jury that he felt the 
weight of the responsibiUty which had devolved 
upon him in the absence of his distinguished 
leader, he pointed out that the concrete question 
for them to determine was whether they could 
attach any evidence to the plaintiff's story that 
he received instructions from Mrs Pocklington 
to run Precentor half -trained, and beheved that 
she gave those instructions with the knowledge 
and approval of her husband. 

" That story, gentlemen," said the young 
counsel, " is manifestly a tissue of lies from 
beginning to end. So far from Mrs Pocklington 
having given those instructions, it is obvious 
that the whole scheme to pull Precentor was 
concocted by the plaintiff himself, and that 
Mrs Pocklington was dragged into it by her 
pecuniary needs, and by the fact that she owed 
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money to Captain Dryden for losses at the card- 
table. So far from the defendant having been 
a party to any such arrangement, it is clear that 
the one aim and object of the plaintifE in August 
last was to throw dust in the eyes of the de- 
fendant and trick him into the belief that 
Precentor possessed no chance of winning the 
St Leger. To effect that infamous object. 
Captain Richard Dryden was prepared to drug 
the horse in his stable over-night to prevent him 
from showing his proper form on the trial 
ground." 

In clear, incisive language Fred urged to the 
jury that the truth of Bob's story was indis- 
putable, and that if they accepted the boy's 
evidence it fitted in exactly with Mrs Pock- 
lington's statement, and furnished a complete clue 
to the whole transaction. He then reviewed 
all the evidence and submitted that it was ab- 
solutely clear that the defendant had been 
victimised by the plaintiff's dishonesty, and 
that directly he discovered his trainer's dup- 
licity he was bound in justice to himself and his 
own good name to dismiss Captain Dryden from 
his service and expose his dishonesty, even 
though that course had compelled him to under- 
go the ordeal of an action at law, in which he 
had been obliged to publish to the whole world 
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the fact that his wife had been gmlty of mis- 
conduct which no man of honour could possibly 
condone. 

At the end of the speech loud applause broke 
out at the back of the court. On their seats on 
the Bench Susan and Maud followed it with 
breathless interest, and the latter noticed that 
Susan was thrilled by the height of eloquence 
to which Fred had risen in his peroration. 

Mr Shortlands made a brief reply, which 
showed that he knew the battle was lost, and 
was therefore unconvincing to his audience. 

After a strong summing up from the judge, in 
which he derided the plaintiflE's story and pointed 
out the full force of Bob's evidence, the jury, 
without even leaving the box, returned a verdict 
for the defendant, and through their foreman 
volunteered their unanimous opinion that the 
action ought never to have been brought, a 
rider with which the judge expressed his entire 
concurrence. 

The Senator's friends gathered round him in 
the corridors to congratulate him upon his 
victory. Outside the doors of the entrance 
haU a great crowd had collected, who greeted 
their popular member and fellow-citizen with 
a ringing round of cheers to ^how their ap- 
preciation of his hard-fought victory. 



CHAPTER XXX 

RECONCILIATION 

Directly after the conclusion of the trial the 
Pocklington party left Leeds on their homeward 
journey to Bilton Grange. At Ripon Station 
two closed carriages were waiting for them. In 
the first the Senator, Maud, Jack, and Bob drove 
off, leaving Fred and Susan to follow in a single 
horse brougham. This was not the result of 
mere chance. Maud had perceived how much 
her friend was moved by Fred's triumph in 
Ncourt. She consequently settled to give the 
couple who were at cross purposes with each 
other the chance of a tete-a-^te in the hope that 
Susan might be driven by the impulse of the 
moment to make amends to her admirer for her 
past coolness, while the recollection of his success 
in court was still fresh in her mind. 

To Susan this enforced companionship was 
most embarrassing. She felt bound to con- 
gratulate Fred upon his victory, but found it 
difficult to do so without importing a warmth 
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into her words, which, considering what liad 
gone before, was the last thing she desired to 
express. 

" You must be a happy man this evening," 
she began. " Your speech was splendid." 

" I had every reason to do my best," said 
Fred. 

" That I can quite understand. It must be 
grand to win a case for a friend." 

" A stronger impulse than mere friendship 
spurred me on." 

" What impulse can be stronger than real 
friendship ? " asked Susan, realising a second 
afterwards that she had given her companion 
the very chance which she had wished to avoid. 

" You were in court during my speech," said 
Fred. " Your presence enabled me to show 
you that I was something better than a mere 
racecourse loafer." 

" I never regarded you in that Ught, but was 
sorry you devoted your time and talents to such 
a poor form of pleasure." 

" Haven't I made amends for my past sins ? 
Won't you give me the one thing that I prize 
far more than worldly success ? " 

" You have conquered me completely," said 
Susan in a broken voice, allowing him to take 
her hand^and raise it to his Ups. 
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" It has been an uphiU fight, but I have won 
at last ! " exclaimed Fred. " I began to think 
you would never forgive me." 

" You must admit you didn't behave at aU 
well in the summer ? " 

" I will admit anything now you have made 
me the happiest of men," said Ered. " I will 
promise you never to set foot on a racecourse 
again till I have your permission." 

" We will see about that later on," replied 
Susan, with a smile, feeling that after all the 
honours of victory were divided. 

During the rest of the drive they talked of 
the future and indulged in the day-dreams which 
shape themselves so pleasantly in those blissful 
moments when the course of true love begins 
to run smoothly after months of misunderstand- 
ing. They settled it would be better not to 
announce their engagement till the next evening, 
but agreed to make an exception in favour of 
Maud Pocklington, to whom Susan realised she 
owed her present happiness. 

At the Grange that evening the calm of 
contentment prevailed after the strain and 
tension of the trial. In his heart the Senator 
was delighted at his success, but in the back- 
ground there was a sorrowful feeling of sympathy 
for the wife, who was now Ijdng on the bed of 
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sickness, having by her own conduct shut herself 
out for ever from her husband's heart and home. 

The tell-tale flush on Susan's cheeks told 
Maud its own story, and prepared her for the 
confidences which she received from her friend 
while they were chatting over a cosy bedroom 
fire before separating for the night. 

" Unless I am much mistaken you have 
brought off a big double to-day," remarked the 
ever-observant Jack Hambro to Fred over their 
cigars. " Boxing you both up in that carriage 
together was a brilliant move on Maud's part. 
She is a deuced clever little woman, and bad to 
beat when she really means business." 

" We certainly made the most of our oppor- 
tunity," said Fred, with a laugh. " WiU you 
congratulate me on my triumph ? " 

" With all my heart, old man," said Jack, 
shaking his friend warmly by the hand, and then 
remarking : " You rode a shocking bad race 
at first, but have reached the winning-post all 
light, thanks to a httle useful schooling on the 
part of Maud and myself." 

" We shall never forget how much we owe 
to both of you," said Fred rather sententiously. 

" You have drifted very quickly into the 
plural number," remarked Jack drily. 

They then talked over the incidents of the 
trial till the small hours of the morning, and 
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laughed again and again over Bob's answers in th.e 
witness-box. 

" That youngster will make a capital chap, 
and be a worthy successor to the Senator in 
future years," observed Jack. " He is a true 
sportsman in the best sense of the term." 

" Do you reaUy mean to become the Squire's 
racing manager ? " asked Fred. 

" I should rather think I do," replied Jack. 
" It is just the sort of billet that I have always 
coveted. I wonder how my predecessor feels 
to-night. He wiU be warned off the turf to a 
certainty, and then be unable to show his face 
again in decent society." 

" He and Mrs Pocklington have made a mess 
of their lives," remarked Fred. 

" Serve them right too for running deUberately 
out of the straight course," was Jack's cynical 
comment. " The Senator is well rid of a crooked 
customer, and life here will be a different thing 
now that Mrs Pocklington has been forced to 
take up her abode on the other side of the 
English Channel." 

In his bedroom half an hour afterwards Fred 
sat down by himself in a comfortable armchair 
in front of a blazing fire and allowed his thoughts 
full play, while he reviewed the exciting events 
of the day, and considered all that they meant 
to him in the future. He was conscious that 
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his triumph in court would give him a 
great lift in his profession, inasmuch as it had 
been gained by his conduct of a cause celehre, 
which would be reported far and wide by the 
Press. Then came a feeling of exultation at 
having at last won his way to Susan's heart 
and gained her lifelong companionship. As he 
recollected how hard his fight had been to over- 
come the dislike which his fondness for racing, 
and his efforts to conceal it, had aroused in the 
girl's mind, and pondered over his weakness in 
yielding to the impulse of the moment on the 
morning when he had rushed ofE to Newmarket 
in anger at her cold response to his plea for 
forgiveness, he felt what a fool he had been to 
jeopardise the happiness of a lifetime loj the 
pursuit of a mere passing pleasure. When he 
looked back on the last two years and realised 
that but for the lucky chance of his win over 
Precentor, his love of the turf would have dissi- 
pated all his savings, and also remembered 
what risks he had run of damaging his profes- 
sional prospects and estranging the affection of 
his parents, he breathed a sigh of heartfelt 
gratitude at having escaped from the perils 
of a gambler's career, and made a mental vow 
never to tempt fortune again on a racecourse. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A DOUBLE WEDDING AND AFTERWARDS 

The morning of Easter Monday had arrived, 
and the village of Bilton was bright with coloured 
bunting to show that its inhabitants meant to 
commemorate in fitting fashion the double 
wedding which was to take place within the 
walls of the parish church. 

For many years Squire Pocklington had en- 
deared himself to his humble neighbours of the 
country-side. In the winter months they had 
sympathised with him in his domestic troubles. 
Now they were minded to rejoice with him 
in the happy event which had come to enable 
him to banish the bitter memories of the past, 
and look forward to a new era of happiness in 
his country home. 

It was known in the neighbourhood that 
Maud and her husband were going to take up 
their abode in the trainer's cottage, and the 
villagers had made up their minds to give them 
a hearty send-off on their wedding-day, and a 
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warm welcome on their return from their honey- 
moon. At an early hour the Grange was astir 
with bustle and preparations. The ceremony 
was to take place at eleven o'clock, and to be 
followed by a dinner to the whole parish after 
the departure of the two bridal couples on their 
wedding toujs. 

A bright April day without a cloud in the sky 
promised the proverbial sunshine which brides 
are believed to regard as a certain omen of 
lifelong happiness. From his palace at Eipon 
the bishop of the diocese had come to give his 
blessing to the daughter of his old friend and 
her fair fellow bride. 

His lordship made use of the occasion to in- 
dulge in the prophetic allusions to future polished 
corners and olive branches that the marriage 
service inspires in reverend and especially right 
reverend divines, but which are nevertheless 
a trifle disconcerting to the central figures in 
the ceremony. 

" What a mercy it is to have a real bishop 
in the neighbourhood," whispered the village 
schoolmistress to a friend and neighbour, who 
kept the local shop. " No common clergyman 
could have said all those nice things." 

" If you and me had been blessed by a bishop, 
things might have turned out very different," 
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said the lady, who had never been destined to 
increase the population of the village, to a com- 
panion who had been equally unfortunate. 

At the conclusion of the service Mr and Mrs 
Jack Hambro and Mr and Mrs Fred Paterson 
walked down the aisle to the strains of the 
Wedding March, drummed out by the local 
organist with a heartiness which made up for a 
slight absence of harmony. 

The wedding-breakfast was a great success, 
and gave his lordship of Ripon a further oppor- 
tunity of proposing the health of the brides and 
bridegrooms in an eloquent speech, in which 
to the delight of his audience he paid a fitting 
tribute to the merits of his old friend and neigh- 
bour, whom he congratulated upon the bright- 
ness of his domestic horizon. 

An hour afterwards the two couples left the 
home amidst a shower of sUppers and rice, a 
part of the programme which had been en- 
trusted to Bob Pocklington, and was most 
thoroughly performed. The Patersons went 
north to spend a week at the English Lakes before 
returning to London for the next sittings of 
the law courts. The Hambros were bound for 
Paris, where Jack intended to introduce Maud 
to the delights of French racing at Chantilly 
"and AuteuU. 
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In the evening after the departure of his 
guests the Senator and Bob sipped their port 
after dinner and discussed the good time which 
they would have at the Grange with Jack and 
Maud in the trainer's house close by, and nothing 
to disturb the harmony of a united family party. 

" I can't tell you how thankful I feel at the 
knowledge that Jack will be here to help me 
with my horses during my declining days," said 
the Senator, " When I have passed away, you 
must take my place and carry on the stable 
which is the delight of my old age." 

" Don't talk like that, father," replied Bob. 
" Bilton Grange will win the Derby before long, 
and you mil be there to lead the winner into the 
weighing enclosure." 

" I should dearly like to show the South-country 
folk once more that Yorkshire horses are the best 
in the world," was Senator Pocklington's reply. 

" May I light a pipe. Dad, just to Avind up 
the day properly ? " asked the boy, and needless 
to say his father had not the heart to refuse the 
request. 

Later in the evening, when his schoolboy son 
had gone to bed, the genial Senator mused over 
the changes which had come over his home during 
the past seven months. At first he could not 
prevent his thoughts from straying to the stern 
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necessity which had compelled him to banish 
his wife from the domestic circle. While his 
mind dwelt on her friendship with Dick Dryden, 
and he reproached himself for his blindness in 
not having seen what was going on, he saw that 
in reality she had never possessed a strong place 
in his affections, and that he had married her 
because he had been captivated by her good looks, 
and beUeved she would make a graceful hostess 
to dispense hospitality at his country house. 

In fact, he knew full well that his first wife 
had taken all the wedded love he had to give, 
and that after her death Maud, who closely 
resembled her mother in face and character, 
had always occupied the first place in his heart. 
The prospect of having his daughter close at 
hand to minister to his wants in his declining 
days and give him the tender sympathy upon 
which he had become so dependent in aU his 
troubles, enabled him to look forward to the 
future with the utmost contentment. " A man's 
children are his comfort and support in his old 
age," he muttered to himself. " Providence 
has been very kind to me in decreeing that I am 
to have Maud at my side to cheer my last years 
and prevent my grey hairs from going down in 
sorrow to the grave." 
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Five years have passed since ttat memorable 
autumn, and the Senator is again welcoming 
a holiday party at Bilton Grange for the Long 
Vacation. 

Time has treated Sir James Pocklington 
kindly. His hair is now a snowy white, but he 
is still able to enjoy the outdoor life of a country 
gentleman, for which he has abandoned the 
worries of business and the tedious routine of 
the House of Commons, with a well-earned 
reward in the shape of a baronetcy from a grate- 
ful party. He stiU takes the keenest interest in 
his stud-farm and racing stable, from which, 
during the past few years. Jack Hambro and 
William Jackson have sent out a goodly pro- 
portion of winners. In fact, the name of Squire 
Pocklington has become a household word in 
racing circles, and the successes of the Bilton 
Grange stable are the pride of all Yorkshire. 

Precentor, having won the Ascot and Don- 
caster Cups, has left the turf for the stud, and 
has already bequeathed his racing powers to 
several sons and daughters, whose performances 
have placed their owner's colours in the van at 
Newmarket and Goodwood, and inspired him 
with hopes of winning some of the classic races 
of the coming season. 

Fred Paterson has prospered in his profession. 
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With Susan at his side to soothe his difficulties 
and encourage his ambition he has made a great 
name at the Bar, and in his leisure hours enjoys 
the reposeful home life which means so much 
to the professional man. He is now a King's 
Counsel, and having been selected as the Liberal 
candidate for the northern division of his native 
town, looks forward at no distant date to be able 
to call himself Mr Frederick Paterson, K.C., M.P, 

Bob PockUngton, after getting his colours at 
Eton and making fifty runs at Lords, has buckled 
down to business, and will soon receive a place 
on the board of PockUngton & Company, 
Limited. 

At Homburg, Baden, Monte Carlo, and other 
Continental resorts a tall thin lady with chestnut 
hair and an enamelled complexion is a regular 
visitor. In close company with her a keen, 
sharp-faced little man is generally to be seen. 
It is whispered that the select little card-parties, 
to which during the winter months this couple 
welcome chance acquaintances at a villa on 
the outskirts of Nice, are entertainments which 
young men of means should avoid, unless they 
desire to leave a considerable portion of their 
patrimony in the hands of their host and hostess. 

Jack and Maud Hambro are leading a happy 
Hfe in the trainer's house in the park, which has 
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been enlarged to meet the requirements of a 
growing family. Jack works hard as his father- 
in-law's agent and racing manager. He keeps 
the whole estate in apple-pie order and does all 
the secretarial work of the stable in a manner 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 

On the first Sunday afternoon of this Long 
Vacation the family party made their way to 
a loose box in a railed enclosure in the park. 
There they looked with loving eyes on the horse 
who had won the great race of the North, and was 
now the sultan of the Bilton Grange paddocks. 

" Do tell me about Pwecentor, Mummy," 
whispered little four-year-old Jim Hambro to 
his mother, and Maud repeated the oft-told tale 
of how her father's horse had resisted the final 
challenge of the Derby winner on the Town 
Moor. 

In spite of his home occupations Jack Hambro 
still keeps up his connection with the North- 
eastern Circuit. Four times each year the 
Hambros join the Patersons in lodgings at Leeds 
for the Assizes. Amongst the barristers of the 
Circuit they are deservedly popular, and are 
generally known by the title of the Circuit 
Companions. 
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